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A Strange Walk down Broadway. 
TO THE EDITORS. 
Has it ever happened to you, gentlemen, to go 
into the Bn r an unusual hour, at a time, 
I mean, different from your customary routine, 
earlier or later, when ihe city has not arrived 
at or is past that state of develivabiat, in which 
you are generally accustomed to see it? You 
must know, if you take any note of such 
things, that each hour of the twenty-four in a 
metropolis has its peculiar dress and undress, 
as much as a fine lady—who may be, early in 











the morning, a housewife out of curl—some- | 


what later a tidy receiver of calls—then a well- 
attired promenader—afterwards in dinner cos- 
tume, and again operatically apparelled! Havy- 
ing occasion, on a late morning, to make a 
journey into the city a couple of hours before 
my usual time of appearance, so different was 
its aspect, everything seemed to me more like 
a dream than a reality. I scarcely knew myself 
to be in New York. There were no mer- 
chants abroad—no women—none of the old 
familiar faces. I seemed to have lost my reck- 
oning, and in this dreamy humor brought on in 
this change of the scene, everything seemed 
new, — r, Strange, and somewhat fantasti- 
cal. The horses in the early omnibuses I 
regarded as toy-horses, not the oat-fed 
trotters of the middle of the day; the omni- 
buses as toys; and the drivers, up there, as a 
sort of mandarins or queer kind of ghosts. I 
remember looking upon such of the horses as 
 eianage up their ears and galloped briskly as 
ing a little out of their heads in taking a 
de in drawing the : while such as 
rooped and ambled along, appeared to me to 
have a greater stock of common sense and a 
much more correct appreciation of the business 
they were engaged in. The blank streets 
stretched away, like the avenues of Venice or 
far-off Thebes in the cosmoramas at the muse- 
um, and one or two prompt maid-servants in the 
windows looked as if they were at work by 
pig ade nye I suppose it is the power 
of so voluntarily stepping out of the familiar 
round and regarding the things about us in 
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la novel light, year much as an intelligent ing an enemy, Wis-ka-go-twa, or the White 
Spirit or angel might, which the world has’ Liver, always happened to be in the woods ; 
jagreed to call genius. By familiarity we| but when they returned, singing their songs 
| ng the ig of objects about gee cease | of victory, the vagabond bachelor generally 
fo be men, houses, sireets, and hecome mere mingled conspicuously with the victors. 
| ge ores e little in height, | _ But, in process of time, Wis-ka-go-twa took 
color, or shape, but having no appreciable | it into his head to get married, and from that 
et a hegre egy ry + on _ moment began the troubles of his life. As sdon 
another. In the humor to which I refer, a| as his resolution had become known among 
| young bo Sow Pagar Magee tek in the, ~ young — of oe pe go they came 
e season, i ith the com-| together in seeret council, and unanimously 
|}mon beaver hat and black leather gloves, did | agreed that not one of them would ever listen 
| not Ae Ee. as - doubt he + gs clerk to the expected proposals of the bachelor, for 
Slatin — et aghietaiig weoct, curiote, | the’ pleastees of tagtthoan).: Taate aligned. 
I -- “ jueer, curious, | the pleasures of matrimony. Years elapse 
nea. ane yes sd e dress, which and the vagabond was still in the enjoyment 
was not in the least degree absurd, seen at the | of his bachelorhood. 
usual hours and in the accustomed connexion} In the meanwhile a beautiful maiden, named 
with other things, came upon me like a revela- Muck-o-wiss, or the Whip oorwill, had budded 
tion. I could not, for a moment, regard him| into the full maturity of life. She was the 
- any a of _s : be kept contem-| chief attraction of the village, and the heart of 
plating him for a long distance, as some| many a brave warrior and expert hunter had 
strange, outlandish creature newly landed. | been humbled beneath her influence. Among 
After him, from a cross street, my eye encoun- | those who had entered her lodge in the quiet 
tered another spectacle in a roundabout of cloth, | night, and whispered the fhery of his love, was 
with q tin kettle at the end of his arm; a) Wis-ka-go-twa. She deigned not to reply to 
workman, no doubt, on the way to his job.| his avowals, and he became unhappy. He 
Nothing ever seemed more nidiculous—so asked the consent of her father to their union, 
belittled and disturbed my idea of a human and he said that he had no objections provided 
being, as to believe that this grown-up creature | the daughter was willing. It so happened, 
gels ld his short-cut locks were however, that the maiden was not willing, for 
shou ve gone on or come on, as| she was a member of that fertate confederacy 
am sure he had, from the beginning of his) which had doomed the vagabond lover to the 
manhood to this grey time of life, doing | miseries of single life. ‘Time passed on, and 
nothing qn — a “amen and Fon at he was the victim of a settled melancholy. 
tin can in his hand. I never felt more forcibly; The sunny days of autumn were nearly 
in my life that man is a fallen creature, and that! numbered, and an occasional blast from the 
Adam had something to answer for. It is not | far north had brought a shudder to the breast 
worth while to trouble you further with the! of Wis-ka-go-twa, for they reminded him of 
| other speculations of the morning, except to! the long winter which he was likely to spend 
say, that when you are tired of ooks from | in his wigwam alone. He pondered upon the 
their everlasting similitudes and wearisome | gloomy prospect before him, and in his phrensy 
repetitions—if you would have a novelty of made the desperate resolution that he would, 
sensation, stir out of bed an hour earlier than| by any means in his power, obtain the love of 
usual or tarry from it an hour later in a walk | his soft-eyed charmer. He consequently be- 
ld ° : | . ° P 4 
own a pert persed will have interchap-| gan to exert himself in his daily hunts, and 





_ ters and original episodical views, equal to our) whenever he obtained an uncommonly fat 
| best living writers of fiction. Yours truly, | beaver, or large bear, he carefully deposited it 
M. | before the lodge of Muck-o-wiss, and he now 
| mingled, more frequently than ever before, in 
| the various games of the village, and was not 
Ba Gtsrise Beeees. | behind his more youthful rivals in jumping 
L-—THE VAGABOND BACHELOR. and playing ball. In a variety of ways did he 
Ix the great wilderness of the north, midway | obtain renown, but it was at the expense of 
between Hudson’s Bay and Lake Ontario, lies | efforts which nearly deprived him of life. 
a beautiful sheet of water called Stone Lake.| Again did he sue for the smiles of Muck-o- 
It is surrounded with hills, which are covered | wiss, but she told him he was an old man, and 
with a dense forest, and the length thereof is/ that he did not wear in his hair a single plume 
about twelve miles. On the shore of this lake! of the eagle, to show that he had ever taken 
there stood, in the olden time, an Ottawa | a scalp. : 
village, and the most notorious vagabond in| The disappointed vagabond now turned his 
said village was an old bachelor. e was aj attention to war. It so happened, however, 
kind-hearted rogue, and though he pretended | that a permanent peace had been established 
to have a cabin of his own, he spent the most | between the Ottawas and the neighboring 
of his time lounging about the wigwams of his | tribes, so that our hero was baffled on this 
friends, where he was treated with the atten-| score also. But he had heard it reported in 
tion usually bestowed upon the oldest dog of the village that a pry of Iroquois warriors 
an Indian village. The low cunning for which had been seen on side of the Great Lake, 
he was distinguished made him the laughing-| and as they were heartily hated by his own 
stock of all he base him, and his proverbial | tribe, he conceived the idea of absenting him- 
cowardice had won for him the contempt of all | self for a few days, for the purpose of playing 
the hunters and warriors, Whenever a war-| a deceptive game upon the maiden of his love 
party was convened for the purpose of pursu- | and the entire population of the village where 
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he lived. Having formed his determination, 
he kept it entirely to himself, and on a certain 
morning he launched his canoe upon the lake 
and disappeared, as if going upon a hunting 
expedition. 

our or five days had elapsed, and the vaga- 
bond bachelor was not yet returned. On the 
afternoon of the sixth day, a couple of Indian 
boys, who had been frolicking away the morn- 
ing in the woods, returned to the village in an 
uncommonly excited mood. They visited 
almost ore wigwam, and related a grand 
discovery which they had made. While chas- 
ing a deer into a secluded bay, about ten 
miles down the lake, they announced that they 
had seen Wis-ka-go-twa engaged in a most 
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the name of Muck-o-wiss trembled on the lips 
of the sick lover. His chief desire was granted, 
and for three days did the maiden attend to 
the little wants of her unfortunate lover. 
Another day, and he was rapidly mending. 
He was now so nearly restored that the maiden 
began to talk of returning to her mother’s 
wigwam. This intelligence roused the hunter 
from his bed of furs, and he once more avowed 
his undying attzchment to the charming maiden. 
She repulsed him with a frown, and retired 
from the lodge ; so the hunter was again sadly 
disappointed. The maiden hastened to tell 
the news to all the women of the village, and 
after they had enjoyed themselves for upwards 
of an hour, Muck-o-wiss returned to the wig- 





— employment. They were aware of 
is 
him in this out-of-the-way place, they watched 
him in silence from behind a fallen tree. The 
first act which they saw him perform was, to 
shoot into the side of his little canoe some 
twenty of his flint-headed arrows, which muti- 
lated the canoe in a most disgraceful manner. 


He next took some unknown instrument, and | 


inflicted a number of severe wounds upon his 
arms and legs. But the deepest incision which 
he made was on his leg, just above the knee, 
into which they were astonished to see him 
place, with a small stick, a kind of white mate- 
rial, which resembled the dry shell of a turtle. 


All this being accomplished, they saw the vaga- | 


bond embark in his leaky canoe, as if about to 
return to the village. They suspected the 
game that was being played, so they made the 


shortest cut home and related the foregoing | 


particulars. 


An hour or two passed on, and, as the sun | 


was setting, the villagers were attracted by a 
canoc upon the lake. They watched it with 
peculiar interest, and found that it was steadily 
approaching. Presently it made its appearance 
within hailing distance, when it was discovered 
to be occupied by the vagabond bachelor. Every 
man, woman, and child immediately made 
its appearance on the shore, apparently for the 
— of welcoming the returning hunter, 
mut in reality with a view of enjoying what 
they supposed would turn out a good joke. 
The hunter looked upon the crowd with 
evident satisfaction, but he manifested his feel- 
ings in a very novel manner, for he was mo- 


mentarily uttering a long-drawn groan, as if 


suffering from a severe wound. As the canoe 
touched the sand it was found to be half full 
of bloody water, and one of the sides had 
evidently been fired into by the arrows of an 
enemy. 
that Wis-ka-go-twa must have had a dreadful 
time, and he was called upon to give the par- 
ticulars, when he did so, in a few words. He 
had been overtaken, he said, by a party of 
Iroquois, consisting of some twenty men, who 
attacked him while he was pursuing a bear, 
and though he succeeded in killing four of his 
raseally pursuers, his canoe had been sadl 
mutilated, and he had received a wound whieh 
he feared would be the cause of his death. In 
due time the wound was revealed to the pubiic 
eye, and the young women turned away with 
a shudder; and then the vagabond bachelor 
was conveyed to his lodge, and the medicine- 
man sent for to administer relief. 

A day or two elapsed, and the poor hunter was 
evidently in a bad way. They asked him what 
individual in the village he would have to 
attend him. He expressed a preference for 
the father of Muck-o-wiss, who came and 
faithfully attended to his duties as a nurse, 
but the sick was not yet satisfied. “Whom 
will you have now?” asked the old man, and 


uliar reputation, and when they saw | become his wife on one condition, which was, 


A murmur ran through the crowd | 


wam of her lover, and told him that she would 


that on the day he should succeed in killing 
|five bears, on that day would she enter his 
|lodge and make it a permanent home. For 
| an Indian to kill five bears on one day was 
considered a remarkable feat, and the roguish 
Muck-o-wiss thought herself seeure. 
| Days passed on, and the vagabond bachelor 
| was again restored to sound health and devot- 
ing himself to the chase. It was just the 
season when the black bear takes up its annual 
| journey for the south, and the hunter had dis- 
covered a narrow place in the lake, where the 
animals were in the habit of coming. It was 
the last day of autumn, and early in the morn- 
ing he had stationed himself in a good ambush. 


| By the time the sun cast a short shadow, he | 


had killed three fine specimens, and placed 
them before the lodge of his intended wife. 
The middle of the afternoon arrived, and he 
had deposited the fourth animal at the same 
place. The sunset hour was nigh at hand, 
and the hunter had killed and nie in «his 
canoe the fifth and largest bear that he had 
ever seen. The happiest hour of the poor 
man’s life was now surely nigh at hand. Im- 
patiently did he paddle his way home. The 
villagers saw that the vagabond bachelor had 
been successful, and Muck-o-wiss and all her 
female companions were filled with consterna- 
tion. But the truly heroic warriors, who had 
striven in vain to win the love of the village 
beauty, were not only astonished, but indig- 
nant, for they could not bear the idea of losing, 
in such a manner, the prize which had urged 
them on in the more noble deeds of war. But 
now has the canoe once more reached the 
shore. Upon his back has the hunter lifted 
his prize, and up the bank is he toiling and 
staggering along with the immense load, and 
now has he fixed his eyes upon the lodge 
_where he is hoping to receive his promised 
bride. His heart flutters with tumultuous joy 
—his knees tremble from fatigue—a strange 
faintness passes over his brain—he reels from 
his upright position—the bear falls to the 
| ground—and the vagabond bachelor is—dead_ 


IL.——ORIGIN OF THE WATER LILY. 





Many, many moons ago, an old and very cele- 
| brated hunter of the Pottawattamie nation was 
| at the point of death,in aremote forest. He was 
|alone on his bed of leaves, for he had been 
| stricken by the hand of disease while returning 
from a hunting expedition. Among the trea- 
sures that he was to leave behind him was a 
beautiful hickory arrow, with which he had 
killed a great number of animals. The head 
thereof was made of a pure white flint, and the 
feathers which ulethed it had been plucked 
from the wings of the scarlet birds. It had 
been the means of saving his life on many 
occasions, and its virtues were so peculiar, that 








being tinged with the life-blood of the ani- 
mal. 


The greatest weight which rested upon the 
mind of the dying Indian, arose from the idea 
that he could not bequeathe his arrow to his 
oldest son. He was alone in the wilderness, 
and it made him very unhappy to think that 
the treasure of his family might yet become 
the property of an enemy, who would be 
likely to cross his trail, after the ravens or 
wolves had eaten his flesh. But this was a 
thought that he could not pentty endure, and 
as the pall of night settled upon the world, he 
fixed his eyes upon the northern star, which 
had guided him through many dangers, and 
prayed to the Master of Life that he would 
take his arrow and carry it safely to the smil- 
ing planet. A moment more and the unknown 
hunter buried his head among the dry leaves, 
and—died. 

On the following night, a terrible gale of 
wind swept over the land, which took the 
arrow from the ground and hurled it into the 
upper air. A strange silence immediately 
followed, when the northern star was seen to 
tremble in the sky: another brief period 
elapsed, and there was a deafening noise heard 
in the firmament, when the evening star left its 
own quiet home, and fell upon the northern star 
for the purpose of winning, by single combat, 
the arrow of the great hunter. The conflict 
was a desperate one, and as the two stars 
| fought for the earthly prize, sparks of white 
light fell from their sides, and in unnumbered 
articles fell upon the country now known as 
Michigan. A long rain storm soon followed, 
by which the particles of light were taken to 
the river, and by a decree of the Master of 
Life, were changed into the beautiful white 
lilies which adorn the numerous streams of the 
western country. 


Il.—-THE FAITHFUL COUSINS, 


I now speak of two Chippeway hunters, who 
lived among the Porcupine mountains, near 
Lake Superior. They were the oldest sons of 
two brothers, and noted in their village for the 
warm friendship existing between them, and 
for their powers in hunting. They were very 
famous throughout the land, and into whatever 
village they happened to enter, the old men 
asked them to remain and marry their hand- 
some women, but the hunters laughed at all 
such proposals, for they had pledged their 
words to each other that they would ever 
remain single and free. 

It was when the leaves were folding, that 
the young cousins heard of a great hunt which 
was to take place in a distant village. It was 
got up by an old warrior, who was the 
father of a beautiful daughter, and he had 
determined that the most successful hunter 
should become his son-in-law. This intelli- 
gence had been conveyed to the cousins in a 
secret manner, and on departing from their 
own village, they spoke not a word of their 
determination. In due time the hunt took 
place, and an immense quantity of game was 
taken. Some of the hunters brought home 
two bears, some three and four deer, but the 
two cousins captured each five bears. As no 
one man had eclipsed his fellows, it was 
resolved by the old warrior that the man who 
should bring to his lodge the scalps of ten 
bears, should be the successful candidate for 
the hand of his daughter. Another hunt took 
place, and each of the cousins brought in, not 
only the scalps of ten full grown bears, but 
also a large quantity of choice meats, which 
they deposited at the tent door of the chief. 








it could pass entire through a buffalo without 





The difficulty of making a selection was now 
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even greater than before, but the truth was, the 
young friends had no desire to marry the 
utifal girl, but were only anxious to mani- 
fest their eect, or rather wonderful expert- 
ness in killing wild animals. Their singular 
conduct astonished everybody, but mostly the 
venerable warrior and his favorite danghter. 

The important question must be decided, 
however, and the old man resorted to a num- 
ber of — to decide upon a future son- 
in-law. he first was that the two cousins 
should enter upon a wrestling match—they did 
so, and the twain fell tothe ground at the same 
moment. The next was that they should try 
their agility in leaping over a suspended stick, 
but in this trial they also came out exactly even. 
The third was, that they shoot their arrows at a 
= of humming birds, and the maker of the 

»st shot to be the lady’s husband ; the arrows 
were thrown, and the right wing of each bird 
was broken. The fourth expedient was that 
they should go upon a squirrel! hunt—they did 
so, and each one returned with just exactly 
one hundred of those sprightly creatures. It 
now came to pass, and was whispered about 
the village, that one of the cousins had really 
become interested in the girl who was the 
innocent cause of so much contention, and 
when her father found this out, he resolved to 
make one more experiment. He therefore com- 
manded the young men to kill each a specimen 
of the ke necoh or war-eagle, and the one who 
should present her with the greatest number 
of perfectly formed feathers, would be wel- 
comed as a relative. The trial was made and 
the whole number of feathers obtained was 
twenty-one, the odd feather having been 
gained by the enamored cousin. The girl 
was of course awarded to him in due time, but 
what was the surprise of all the villagers, when 
it was proclaimed that he would not receive 
the prize unless the young men of the tribe 
should first build him a handsome lodge and 
furnish it with the choicest of meats and skins. 
At this suggestion the tee men were greatly 
enraged, but they concluded, in consideration of 
their admiration for the Indian girl, to change 
their minds, and forthwith proceeded to erect 
the new lodge. 

In the meanwhile, it was ascertained that 
the unlucky cousin had become somewhat 
offended at his companion, whereupon the 
accepted lover joined the other in a bear hunt 


It so happened, however, that the existing 
coldness between them could not be removed, 
and while the twain were toiling up a remote 
hill with a view of encamping for the night, 
the disappointed cousin was suddenly trans- 
formed into a large fire-fly, and having ascended 
into the air, immediately experienced another 
change, and became what is now known as the 
Northern star. The remaining cousin felt him- 
self severely punished by this abandonment for 
having broken his vow, and therefore became 
an exile from his native land and led a com- 
fortless and solitary life; while the maiden 
whom he was to wed, it is said, is still waiting 

tiently; but in vain, for the return of her long 
ost lover. 


Gleanings of a Continental Cour. 


NO, VIII. 
The Bernese Oberland, 


THE most romantic and picturesque district in 
Switzerland is that comprised undér the gene- 
ral name of the Bernese Oberland. It con- 
tains in perfection the peculiar features and 
combinations of natural scenery which distin- 




















guish Switzerland, and though the Mountains 
of Chamouni are higher and the passes of the 
Splugen, Simplon, and St. Gothard more won- 
derful than any it possesses, yet for my own 
part I ownT have a positive affection for it 
which is shared by no other district. Its names 
are more familiar, its beauties more concen- 
trated, and its various sights more peculiar than 
those of any other part of Switzerland. 

We stepped at eight from the crowded and 
noisy streets of Luzerne into the Swiss boat 








which was to convey us to Alpuacht, situated | 
at the head of one of the branching arms of | 
the lake, and after a lazy, delightful run| 
amidst unsurpassed scenery, reflecting itself in | 
even greater beauty in the clear blue water, | 
we took a rickety carriage and traversed one 
of the finest pastoral tracts in Switzerland, the | 
Valley of Sarnem, to Lungern. The features | 
of a Swiss rural landseape are peculiar. The | 
scene is more pastoral and simple, and the | 
mountains which shelter the richest tracts and | 
prettiest villages, themselves capped with fields | 
of snow, seem to bring the gentle and the | 
wild, winter and summer, together in striking 
contrast. The Swiss cottage, too, is a queer | 
object, with its immense mass of plank totter- 
ingly supported by plank, story overhanging 
story, like the card-houses of children, the long, 
winding, wooden staircases on the outside and | 
galleries often all round, the singular confu- | 
sion of projections, the unpainted rudeness of | 
their color, their not infrequent carved work, | 





and finally the wild, irregular roof projecting | 


far beyond the sides, and dotted all over with | 
large stones at irregular intervals. Yet these 
cumbrous oddities are picturesque objects in 
the landscape. In the Valley of Sarnem are | 
fine orchards and well-wooded meadows and | 
babbling streams, but the stern mountains do. 
not harmonize with the loveliness of the plain | 
as well as less elevated and more wooded hills, | 
The vale of Lungern, from which the wonder- | 
ful experiment of draining the waters of a lake 

through a subterranean passage was tried, has 

lost all its beauty with a great part of its’ 
waters. When philosophy and nature quarrel, 
the latter has always the worst. 

We commenced at five our walk over the 
Brunig pass, reaching trom Lungern to Brientz, | 
and accomplished the ten miles in three hours. | 
The perfect freedom of foot-travelling, the | 


‘liberty one has of stopping every instant to) 
for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation. | 


gather the numberless and peculiar wild-flowers | 
which gem the side of the path or te admire | 
the landscape, the elasticity of Swiss air and | 
the exhilarating effect produced by overcoming | 
a steep mountain pass, made our walk rapidly | 
executed and fully enjoyed, for we were all in | 
the highest spirits. 'The pass is far finer than 
anything the ascent of the Righi presents. 
Its sublimity arises from the wild masses of 
rock, the serrated, perpendicular piles, the re- 
gular palisades which form the mountains and 
rise hundreds of feet before and on both sides, 
closing in the gorge in which we were. Yet 
even here were green meadows at the me thee 
of these crags, with hay-makers and herds. 
The descent was even more striking. From 


the moment the road struck the edge of the | 


immense gorge, several miles wide, which em- 
braces the valley of Hasli and suddenly places 
before the eye its whole extent from right to 
left, it continues to descend into the valley 
along the edge of the gorge and in full view 
of it. Never, even in the wild splendor of 
Luzerne, had I beheld a nobler — 
walls of mighty crags shutting in the long, 
stretching valley, through whose whole extent 
the little Aar wound gently on. From one of 
these sheltering ranges we looked down on the 
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scene and beyond beheld the other ridge of 
rocks, down which frequent rills, like threads of 
silver, descended. The fall of the Ohstibach, 
just opposite, caused a gloomy noise amidst 
the silence, yet appeared to the eye like a thin 
satin thread, interrupted in its deseent by 
rocks, and splitting into various other falls, but 
possessing (from its distance) a still, majestic 
slowness of motion, which was peculiarly im- 
pressive. But above all the distant closing 
mountains, covered with their snows shading 
off till the dividing lines of them and the 
clouds were undistinguishable, formed an ele- 
ment of the sublime and a worthy frame for the 
view. On turning the mountain the lake of 
Brientz lay below us, but it proved to be a 
walk of two or three miles through a lonely 
rural track to it, and it was dark before we 
reached the Hotel de Bellevue on its bank. 
Alpine travellers have no rest. The next 
morning, though not until we had passed some 
time in admiration at the lake of Brientz, 
locked in by frowning mountains,—we drove 
to Meyringen by the gorge and valley of Hasli, 
of which we had the evening before had a 
bird’s-eye view. The rocks now towered 
above us, however, and as we drove along by 
the rapid little Aar, the Alpach and other rills 
afforded a succession of waterfalls, as they pre- 
cipitated themselves into the valley. At Mey- 
ringen we took horses and ascended the Great 
Scheideck. We had rain almost all the time, 
more or less, but the pass had its charms even 
in such weather, being for the greater part one 
of those wild, picturesque gaps where nature 
works on a grand and simple seale. The two 





_mountains which formed it swept down at a 


very steep inclination, and formed an acute 
angle at the bottom, thus contracting the view 
to very narrow limits. Sure-footed as we 
knew our animals to be, it was not without a 
doubt we rode by the winding bridle-path 
along this gorge, at the bottom of which roared 
and foamed the Reichenbach river, a mass of 
foam, dashed from rock to rock, and a little fur- 
ther on forming the celebrated fall, from which 
its name is principally known. As we ap- 


| proached Rosenlaui, the scene lost many of 


its wild features, assuming others as beautiful, 
the river flowed smoothly through pasturages, 
and the valley opened. Before rose the peaks 
of two craggy hills——hard, severe, and well- 
defined ; the rain had saturated their surface, 
and they shone like silvered mica. Below lay 
the crest of Rosenlaui, with its glacier, cele- 
brated above all others for its rosy color, and 
the pure white of its snows. After a hurried 
dinner at the hotel, the only stopping-place on 
the pass, we again took horse, and winding by 
the sea-green glaciers of the Wetterhorn, we 
surmounted the final ascent, and alighted for a 
moment at the Auberge on the summit of the 
mountain. It was but for a moment, for a fu- 
rious wind, a sturm, half rain, half snow, and 
intense cold, composed rather too strong a 
dish of the sublime, at 6400 feet above the 
level of the sea. Down we went by one of 
the steepest paths I ever saw, and I admired 
the sagacity and sure-footedness of our beasts, 
who descended a track formed in part of steep 
steps. As we neared the valley, several dis- 
tinct bands of girls awoke the echo with their 
« vodeln” songs, though some were far too an- 
tiquated to be the representatives of Byron’s 
« Peasant girls with deep blue eyes.” The 
weather was miserable—rain, rain. We rode 
past the upper glacier of Grindelwald, and 
trotting up to the Adler Hotel, gladly alighted 
from our tired horses, ourselves nearly as fa- 
tigued as they. 

The next day, a glorious one, we were early 
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astir, and bound for the valley of Lauterbrun- 
nen, and Interlachen. The noble valley of 
Grindelwald, which the night before we thought 
little of, was now fully valued and enjoyed, 
and | thought it the more picturesque from the 
simplicity of the features which compose the 
view—the three magnificent mountains be- 
tween which, its principal boast, the glaciers 
form and fall, the Great Wetterhorn, the Trit- 
tenberg, and the Eigher, standing like senti- 
nels—simple, stupendous, and grand. The 
first most fitly bore out its title of “the Moun- 
tain of Tempests,” for clouds mingled with its 


blue sky, to form a link with Heaven. No- 
thing of the lower part of the mountain ap- 
pears, and the snow covers all. What con- 
trasts of shades for a painter, the green of the 
trees, the blue of the sky, and the snow 
between ! 

But especially just after sunset, what a 
view is each evening presented to the gaze of 
the promenaders along the Walnut Avenue! 
The ridges of mountain are tipped along their 
whole extent with a narrow belt of red light, 
and the snows of the Jungfrau are one mass 
| of fire, intensely brilliant, while the bases of 








observation. They have no perception of the 
niceties of thought and sensation, the inner vi- 
tality of such pictures. All appears monoto- 
nous because little is understood. Again, the 
charge of commonplace is but another exhibi- 
tion of ignorance. If there is one thing more 
than another, as we turn over new leaves of 
the annual life-calendar, for which we have a 
growing respect, it is for a commonplace as un- 
derstood by such erities. The commonplaces 
are the sober realities of life, the substantial 
facts from which all others drop off,—the great 
moralities. We are far less fastidious about 


snows, and a robe of mist encompassed its | the hills lie in shadow, and the peaks show all} this commonplace than we used to be. There 
middle. The gorge by which we left the val-| the varieties of Alpine crag, the great conical! was a time when we wished it decorated with 
ley was awful; our road, flanked by the im-| mass of the Riesen to the west, looming in} brilliant appendages ; when it was naught with- 
mense fortifications of nature, by which she! the distance. ‘out the play of fancy, even if at the expense 
guards the access to her inner shrine, while | Interlachen itself is a regular Swiss village, | of a partial obscuration; but while we value 
further on, three mountains alone blocked in| with great, unpainted doll-houses, a piciu-| every beauty and grace of composition more 
the view. As we turned from the direct road | resque mill, and is grouped by the banks of| than ever, we can live and read now without 
to Interlachen, and drove up the valley of Lau- | the swift, green Aar. The eastern part where | these adjuncts. The sincerity of the thing is 
terbrunnen, we caught our first view of the | the strangers congregate, is almost an English far more than its livery; a just method of rea- 
snowy summit of the Jungfrau, blocking up| settlement, and is filled with gay hotels and | soning before decoration. After all, the kalei- 
the end of the valley, and illuminated superbly | pensions. ‘There is an English air over every-| doscope, though a brilliant invention, is but a 
by the rays of the sun. The loveliness of| thing. Though there is a table d’hote at one, | toy. We feel amidst these sentimental writers 
Lauterbrunnen has not been exaggerated. It| there is also another for the English at five, like Lear, in his dread anatomy of the world, 
might rather be called a gorge from its narrow-| and at night the table is spread for tea, not « off, off, you lendings.” We wish to see the un- 
ness, and the steepness of the mountains| supper. ‘Che Walnut Avenue, with its noble | sophisticated man. Mr.Dana’s men, the objects 
which form it, and which, springing almost | trees, is a main feature in the view. When it | of his speculations, are presented as human 
from the waters of the Lutschine, present first is crowded with English and country people, beings, with simple relations about them of 
steep, green pasturages of undulating velvet it presents a gay and brilliant appearance, natural development. They do not glitter with 
sward, then craggy steeps and mountain | though there are fewer greater caricatures than | fopperies in drawing-rooms ; they are not em- 
heights. Below all is repose, save the Lut-| the laterlachen female dress, their contracted, }roidered with the spangles of conceit; they 
schine, which dashes on a line of foam. By its| square, black bodices making the women look | are not to be made endurable only through vi- 
sides lie the steep meadows, rich with erops/ like dolls, and their low bosoms, with broad | yacious dialogue. Henee his books are “ca- 
and orchards, and interspersed with fine trees.| straps over their shoulders, and great stiff) yiare to the general,” and the last in the world 
Almost every rock which overhangs these quiet | sleeves, complete a very scare-crowish ¢os-' which an ordinary novel-reading lady could 
nooks has its rill (the name of the valley sig- | tume. lendure. In the space given to the simple story, 
nifies “ nothing but fountains”), which falls in| From Interlachen, a drive of two miles, and | s9 full of heart knowledge, of Edward and 
long, misty, gauze-like threads; but the great-/ a steam along Lake Thun, and a mile up the | Mary, a drawing-room reader would certainly 
est of all, and highest in the world (900 feet), | pretty Aar bordered with gardens, bring Us to | look for half a dozen balls, an elopement or a 
is the Staubach. From below it appears as|the town of Thun, and set us down at the duel, and be dissatisfied with less than a score 
one chute, till, reaching a spot where the rocks | Bellevue Hotel, removed from the town, and| of new acquaintances. There are but two 
have less perpendieularity, it is dashed into frag-| prettily located among trees and gardens. | beings upon the seene, but an essential part of 
ments, and from it “a thousand rills their mazy ‘Thun itself is one of the most curious and | eyery man’s life is there, in terms which will 
progress take.” ‘The lower part of the great pleasant of Swiss towns; its peculiar archi- | outlive the changeable fashions of many schools 





fall does not agree with its name. 


It is not} tecture, the pointed, conical, red towers of its | of romances. 


ike Charles Lamb’s Rosamond 


like “dust,” either in color, for it is too pure, | castle, the hanging awnings of the houses, like | Gray, these novels in miniature are reserved 


or in lightness. It resembles more a cloud 


of mist, and so great is the descent that it re- 


quires close attention to detect motion in any 
of its particles; there is, too, in addition to 
this appearance, as if suspended motionless in 
the air, a certain death-like blueness of tint 


which makes Byron’s comparison most graphic 


and true. 


“ Like the pale courser’s tail, 
The giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse.” 


We drove to Interlachen first by the road 


Italy, and its curious streets, forming a quaint 
mélange. In the latter, the part appropriated 
to carriages is six feet below the pavements, 
and is bordered by little shops of one story, 
on which run the latter, made of broad flag- 
stones, and themselves bordered by the houses 
and lined with seats and benches before each 
door. The country, too, is most prettily and 
tastefully ornamented, and the wild features 
of the country lie in grandeur beyond 

But it is time to close this long, rambling 
article. At Thun the Bernese Oberland ends, 


we had come to, then by its most lovely val- and we pass over a less marked country to 


ley. The mountains which bound the gorge 
of Lauterbrunnen here recede, and form the 
lakes of Thun and Brientz, between which the 
It is a plain, almost a floor, and 
seldom have I beheld a more lovely rural 
The harvesters were in the field, 


valley lies, 


landseape. 
orchards were frequent, all was simple and 
home-like. Yet still it was amid the Alps. 
The plain is rich in the shade of trees, and the 


road is lined with them on both sides; and 
underneath and between them the blue moun- 


tain sides appear. With such a richly-wooded 
foreground, the mountains around seem more 


noble by contrast, and especially the snowy 


peak of the Jungfrau, that “ Virgin” of the 
first class, seen afar off, filling up the gorge 
which separates the line of nearer mountains. 
It lies like the purest bank of clouds, hardly 
discernible from them, and appears almost too 
airy for earth, and relieved against the mild 


~ 


Berne itself. 











J. B. 
Revirws. 
DANA’S WRITINGS. 
Poems and Prose Writings. By Richard 
Henry Dana. 2 vols. 12mo. Baker & 


Scribner. 


Mr. Dana's writings are addressed to readers 
of thought, sensibility, and experience. Such 
will find rich nutriment in them; to many 
others they will be barren. We can imagine 
the case, nay, we have met with the writers 
and the men who, affecting a superiority which 
only showed the bluntness of their minds, 
have declared this style commonplace and dif- 
fuse. It may be mille so to them. The dis- 
' tinetions taken are so fine as to escape their 





for a few patient readers; but they are a few 
who have a secret of continuity among them, 
and live on steadily from age to age. 

The touches of nature which appear like 
wild flowers, tender and delicate, in what is 
called a barren (that is a humanly uncultivated) 
field, will reach the hearts of many. There 
were such passages in Mr, Dana’s Lectures on 
Shakspeare, which were delivered with a beau- 
tiful, sad, pathetic utterance. They spring up 
here and there in the midst of his narrative or 
logic. In the paper on Law, a domestication, 
an introduction to home and the American 
citizen, of the sublimity of Hooker, there is an 
introduction in illustration of our mutual gra- 
duated dependence, of a poor Christian wo- 
man, such an one as Cowper contrasts with 
Voltaire, or Wordsworth describes, who 


Sits by her “re and builds her hope in heaven, 
which is in the tone to which we allude : 


« My Christian friend, you to whom wealth and 
a cultivated mind have given advantages over that 
poor, aged Christian woman, who can do little 
more than spell out her Bible, did there not stir in 
you, while you stood talking with her, a feeling 
for her humble condition,—a protecting benevo- 
lence? And as you heard her patient, meek 
spirit utter its thankfulness for all God’s goodness 
to her, did it not come like gentle and unconscious 
rebuke from her to you? Did you not reverence 
her in her lowly earthly condition? Did you not 
reverence her all the more for it?’ Did you not go 
away more humble, more revering, than you would 
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have gone from one ranking with yourself? And 
do you not believe that she took more heart-com- 
fort in pouring out her soul to you, than she could 
have taken in so doing to one in the same condi- 
tion of life with herself? Did not the earthly re- 
lation of rank, which she bore to you, run on in 
grateful sympathy with that humility in her which 
eame from and related back to an infinitely high 
Power? Were you not both the better for the 
difference in your conditions!’ I know how you 
will answer me. And I know, also, what reply 
you would make, should I question you respecting 
any honorable and respectable quality in a tellow- 
creature standing in like difference of rank to 
yourself.” 


The identification, too, of outward nature 
with feeling, is very observable in these writ- 
ings, not inthe vague pantheistic strain which 
has of late sickened the public, but with for 
more of force and affection, quite another thing 
based on other principles, growing in another 
direction. Illustrations of the subtle inter- 
twining of nature and art may be found 
dacubliont the volumes. Here is one of the 
more direct expressions of the sentiment. 


“ Having nothing of the superiority, and, we 
trust, little of the superciliousness of such minds, 
we would earnestly recommend to those who read | 
poetry the study of the older writers. Next to | 
studying nature itself, they can hardly be better | 
employed. Indeed, the two have so much to do | 
with each other, that their very differences serve to 
bring their resemblances to mind; and an ac- 
quaintance with the one, and attachment to it, will 
naturally be followed by a knowledge and love of 
the other. The old authors have this quality in 
common with nature,—the more they are studied, 
the closer hold they take upon the mind. They 
shoot up and overrun us like vines, creeping along 
the windings of our feelings and twining in among 
our thoughts with a growth so gentle and silent, 
that, although our hearts are kept fresh by them, 
and our minds overhung with their dangling beau- 
ties, the grateful sense that they impart to us is 
hardly noted, and is in us as if it were only our 
own happy nature. Perhaps it is owing to this 
very quality that the common run of people are so 
little drawn towards them. For the greater part of 
men want something that will take a rude hold 
upon them, something that will flare upon them 
like a broad setting sun. Tangled and by-path 
overgrowings tease rather than delight them; and 
they lack that infant nativeness of heart which 
gladly lies down in warm, lighted nooks, and 
looks with a half-strange delight upon the dancing 
sun-spots which play upon the grass under the 
thick wood.” 


The critical paper in which this passage 
oceurs is a mine of sound judgment and true | 
taste in literature. It is a review of some of 
the great English authors, based on Hazlitt’s | 
Lectures on the Poets. How much may be 
evolved by a thoughtful mind from this vin- | 
diecation of the humanity of some of the Old | 
Writers, where it exhibits itself in contrasts | 
and apparent violences, often misunderstood | 
by the second, third, and lower classes of, 
critics ! 








“ Humanity would seem to be strangely made | 
up. We find men with intellects of a second | 
order, who searcely make approaches to genius, | 
and who are careful to avoid all undue indulgences | 
in conduct and conversation, but who are yet with- 


out those deep and solemn tones, those pure and | 


airy sounds, which make secret music in the heart 
of him who sometimes forgets them and gives 
himself up to the indulgences of tainted wit or idle 
pleasantries. Yet even at such times the character 
may be seen through, and we may perceive that 
the man has, unconsciously, gone out ‘of his indi- 
viduality, if we may so speak, as if only to retarn to 
himself again, to feel the more distinctly his own 
peculiar being, and to dwell in the midst of those 
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thoughts and sensations which absence has given 
freshness to. It seems to be upon somewhat the 
same principle that a man of still life and retired 
feelings now and then goes into the riot and bustle 
of the crowd with an alacrity and relish which his 
friends smile and wonder at. But the stir and 
noise are over, and he sits once more by the gentle 
flickering of his fire, and quiet, low beating of the 
flames, and the thoughts and feelings from which 
he had for a while gone abroad give him a kind 
and cheerful welcome, and he takes his seat among 
them again happy and at home. Perhaps, too, it 
is that something of earth about us which will not 
let us live always in the higher regions of the mind, 
but sometimes brings us low that our imaginations 
may not make us vain, and humbles us with heal- 
ing sorrow for our weaknesses, and mercifully turns 
our very failings into ministers to us of good. 

“ We are not making excuses for these givings-in 
to the frailties of humanity ; we are simply speak- 
ing of men as we find them, and of the fact, that 
seldom has one been met with so guarded asnever 
to smile at playful follies, nor to take part in what, 
perhaps, in more serious moments, he would be 
sorry for having said or done, who had not a self- 
gratulatory spirit in his shut-up propriety, which 
stained deeper than those momentary failures 
which, in more careless and open natures, are not 
rooted deep in the character, but fall off from it 
almost as fast as they put forth. So true is this, 
that there is the saine proneness in us to look doubt- 


ingly upon that secrupulosity which has never so 











far forgotten itself as to laugh at the unwashed 
wit of Swift, as there is to question the intellectual | 
superiority that has never deigned to be amused | 
with his fooleries in verse. He who never lends | 
himself to the follies of fellowship may avoid | 


them quite as much from an ever-present inflated, | 


. . “| 
formal self-complacency, as from a singleness of 
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ties. With such, ill-humor is not seriousness, nor 
vain laughter cheerfulness. ‘They have moral ele- 
vation, and deep and sober sympathies, 

‘That steal upon the meditative mind, 

And grow with thought.’ 
Their gaiety has the pure gladness of morning in 
it; and their associations are with what is stable 
and good.” 


Tn this paper oceurs the critique on Pope, 
which made some stir on its original publica- 
tion in the North American Review, in days 
when to question Pope was to be an here- 
siarch, and when Mr. Dana’s nice esthetic dis- 
tinctions were by no means the common pro- 
perty they have beeome since. How clearly 
are the merits and defects of Pope distinguish- 
ed, nothing abated from the wit’s true excel- 
lence, and every honor paid to Poesy herself! 
Take this discrimination of 

POETIC FANCY. 

« But allowing its full merit to this extraordi- 
nary work of the faney (the Rape of the Lock), 
we must remember that fancy has its modifica- 
tions, being sometimes tinged with the ingenious, 
conceited, and curious; and, again, glowing with 
the solely and highly poetical, and even so blend- 
ing with that higher faculty, the imagination, as to 
be hardly distinguished from it. 

“ Now, with all the lively talents shown in the 
Rape of the Lock, and sprightly and delicate as 
its supernatural beings are, its fancy seems to us to 
be modified by the former qualities of mind, rather 
than by the latter and higher faculty. Indeed, 
where the fancy is called out in sprightly satire, it 
is more likely to partake of the ingenious than of 
the poetic, though this is not the tendency of graver 


pure and elevated virtue :—if it be indeed from this | satire. And in whatever approaches to parody, 
ever-sustained virtue, verily, well is it with that| travesty, or any form of the mock character, still 


man! | 
* * - * * 


“ Tt is narrowness of mind, or pride of system, | 


more likely is this to be the case, and fancy to be 
merged in cleverness and a certain species of wit. 
Parody, travesty, or the like, however near it may 


which takes from some men a relish for the -exer- | Seem to come to poetry, and however generally it 
cise of the intellect through all its varieties: One | may be taken for it, gives no assurance, but rather 
tires and yawns at sentiment ; another recoils from | the contrary, of the writer’s success in works of an 
wit as undignified, aud, wrapped up in the dull and | opposite and strictly poetic kind: it is the product 


| vulgar, yet smile-provoking dignity of his own im- | of talents rather than of genius,—poetic genius 


portance, puts from him all humor, as so much| we mean. Now the Rape of the Lock does par- 
buffoonery. | take somewhat of this character ; and though we 
“ The man who likes widely, for the most part, | do not intend to dispute its possessing poetic fancy, 
likes truly. Confined taste comes from some de- | yet in so far as it savors of the other character will 
fect in us, which weakens our relish and warps our | the principle spoken of more or less apply. 
judgment even of those things which we like best.| “ ‘The poem is full of life; and it is animating 
He who has sentiment and humor is more | to see how briskly at work the author is, how gay 
thoroughly possessed of both, than he who has a_ upon fashionable follies, and dexterous in setting 


feeling of *but one of them ean be of either, | out a toilet; how well arranged things are ; and 
| Where we are moved violently, we are moved | what a show there is of beaux and belles, powder- 
| strangely. 
affliction images the most grotesque are passing, | Tufis, cards, and tea-cups, with all sorts of washes, 


Through the over-shadowings of ed heads, eraped cushions, fans and furbelows, 


now dimly, now distinctly, before us; and even | and essences too, till the senses nigh ache at it. 
into the depths of a sorrow which seems to have “ This taking of supernatural poetic beings from 
driven out from the heart all that is impure, and to | poetic scenes and relations, and shutting them up 
have made it the dwelling of heavenly visitants,| in a drawing-room, and associating them with the 
unholy thoughts, seemingly formed from without most anti-poetic form of artificial society, is prima- 
us and on which we shut our eyes with loathing | tily the work of wit rather than of fancy ; and 
and horror, make their way. | while we would not for a moment question the 
“ With this show of contradictions mocking us | predominance of fancy in the poem, yet is it fancy 
in the very sincerity and earnestness of our pas- | quickened by the former faculty, wit, and working 
sions, and with all the changing images and shift- | in its service and wearing its badge : it is fancy 
ing lights of our minds, a singleness of taste, which | owing much of its activity to wit. It is the very 





puts aside everything that is not modelled to its 
own notions, is punished for its warning with na- 
ture, by being cut off from its rich and healthful 
varieties. 

“ Yet every mind has something which it turns 
to as especially its own, and each thing connected 
with it is looked on with a peculiar fondness. It 
has its society of thoughts and feelings, which are 
as old friends to it, and though it may find enter- 
tainment abroad, these are of its household. Now, 
surely, it will not be said, No matter what their 
character, so there be enough of them. Minds of 
the higher order,—minds that have a heart in 





them,—look up to lofty objects, go aut over broad 
nature, and hang aver its simple and lasting beau- 


reverse of the fairy parts of Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where what there may be of wit is salient 
from and subordinated to poetic fancy,—poetic 
fancy in its amusive mood. 

“And how do Shakspeare’s little creatures 
divert themselves with honest Bottom? Why, 
with fanning the moonbeams from his sleeping 
eyes with the wings of painted butterflies, caught 
in their airy chases. Some kill cankers in the 
musk-rose buds; some war with rearmice, and 
others keep back the clamorous owl ;—all their 
duties and all their language bring before you 
poetic beings of substance as delicate as the soft 
air they play in, and doing the offices of poetry. 
They are not tied up to the leading object-—a 
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comic one,—as in Pope, but are seen coursing | 
among flowers and silver dew-drops, or just 
coming into sight through the moonlight, with 
some trophy of their skill and spirit; yet the main | 
purpose is not neglected. Drayton’s Nymphidia, 
too, partakes of the ludicrous,—but how subordi- 
nated to the poetical! Considered in reference to 
its poetical character solely, is it inferior to Pope’s 
work ?—While we would not detract a jot from 
the really great merit of Pope’s poem, we would 
make what we think to be a well-grounded dis- 
tinction respecting it.” 

These are all logical deductions, with all 
the force to be derived from comparison and 
observation, and, once perceived, have the ab- 
solute authority of instinct. In such a manner 
Mr. Dana combines knowledge of life with his 
literary perceptions. 





- _ ————$$$$$ 
had several young ladies in his family. Early in | eleemosynary establishment it was my fortune to 
the morning of the appointed day we started on} see in Lima, was the foundling hospital. Here 
horseback for the scene of festivity, and upon reach- | babies, who have no owners, and there are many 
ing it we found part of the company present, al! | of them, are deposited in a cradle in the wall of 
however of the family to whose hospitality we | the establishment, and being received on the inside 
/were indebted, godmother, grandmother, and | are carefully and comfortably provided for.” 


children. ‘The young ladies had not yet arrived, : ae : 
_ because of their attendance on mass. Extensive There is also a curious Museum and a Li- 


| preparations were going on for the day’s feasting. brary » of which it would not be unreasonable 
Two sheep were ready for roasting, and piles of | ™ the reader to ask Dr. W ood for a deserip- 
‘plucked chickens and turkeys were awaiting the | ton something more particular :— 

| cook’s disposal. ‘This functionary was busily en- A MUSEUM. 
| gaged at the open air furnace or kitchen, over an 

| immense earthen vessel of broth, or ‘ caldo) as it 





“ The public museum and library are in the same 

ee Ths 3. ¢ “ , building, and are open to free admission twice a 

rig ae ee - — - Rs _week. In the museum are life-size portraits of 

petrn ™ P - ghee yt ¢ ,. | the forty-five viceroys, commencing with Pizarro. 

| native gourmand once remarked to me, the caldo Mi Nien bk eaiied’ of ceiien bileleds 46 Ghuai¥e’ the 

; warms the stomach and gets it ready for the fuod. | change of costume presented by these pictures. 
Among the stores on the ground, were a variety of 


‘ : ; 4 : . .| First ¢ , : E igh s bout 
But there are higher lessons in the volumes | wines, bottles of Italia, and as an evidence of First come black clothes, and high stiff ruffs a 


; : a ck ; the broidery begins to appear, and 
than these, lessons of thought and experience | Yankee influence, and a tribute to Yankee taste, ip COUR, 5 Chen cubteniery Dagan ee eyeeet, 





to which books and nature are but accesso- | ice, mint, and brandy. ‘I'he ice is frozen snow 
ries, the individual solution of that great life | from the Andes, preserved in stable manure. 

problem, the relation of man to his Maker,| “The point upon which we were, is a bathing- | 
which must be solved in some way by us all. place ; and for the accommodation of the bathers, | 





This solution Mr. Dawa finds in the humble | 


acceptance of Christianity and utter submission 
and obedience to its Divine laws, And if the 
true dignity and worth of such submission at 


this time of the world needed illustration, we | 


would point to the strength and grandeur con- 
veyed from this divine spring, through many 
channels to the poet’s observation of man and 
nature. By tenderness, by force, in purity, in 


calmness, the poet painis the world, treading | 
in safety the dizziest verge of passion, true to | 


all things, honorable to all men; the just 

style resolving all perplexities, a rich instrue- 

tion and solace in these volumes to the young 
and old who are to come hereafter. 
THE PACIFIC. 

Wandering Sketches of People and Things in 
South America, Polynesia, , California, and 
other Places: visited during a Cruise on 
board of the U. S. Ships Levant, Portsmouth, 
and Savannah. By Wm. Maxwell Wood, 
M.D., Surgeon U.S.N. Carey & Hart. 


Tue title of this book sufficiently indicates its 
purpose and contents, though with the impor- 
tant omission of a date. The time oecupied by 
the voyage should have been mentioned. It 
was in the year 1844, but there is a curious 
omission of the date even in the body of the 
work. Months and days are given, but no 
year, till a certain departure from Honolulu on 
Thursday, October 30, 1844. There is an 
equal neglect of the names of the vessels in 
which the author is sailing, and, indeed, of all 
ship specifications. We hear nothing of the 
navy, “the service,” but are agreeably enter- 
tained with the usual objects of an officer's 
visits on shore during a cruise in the Pacific. 
The name of the ship in which Dr. Wood 
leaves the Atlantie coast, and the port from 
which he departs, are not mentioned; but he 
reaches the beautiful harbor of Rio, the delight 
and astonishment of Califcrnia travellers, in 
due time, and again in good season passes the 
Horn, which, on the 25th December, presents 
“a smooth blue sea, the sun glittering upon 
the snows of Patayonia, the Cape, and neigh- 
boring islands lying quietly in sight—all nature 
smiling as if in mockery of our expectations, 
and of the hard-weather arrangements which 
our ship displayed.” Valparaiso is visited, and 
Lima. At old Callao a pic-nie was given by a 
native land proprietor, which is foreign and 
picturesque :— 





A PICNIC. 
“ The entertainment was given by a gentleman, 
the proprietor of an estate near Callao, and who 


. | 
a range of small chambers have been constructed 
of matting. The divisions between these being | 


removed formed a convenient shady apartment for | 
our tables. While we were surveying their pro- | 
| mising preparations, the young ladies of the party | 
|dashed up on horseback. ‘Their costume was 
| similar to the parlor or walking dresses of our own 
| ladies, excepting that they wore broad-brimmed 
| Guayaquil hats, nearly the whole width of the | 
| crown covered by broad plaid ribbons, done up in 
large bows at the side. 
“The big pot of ‘caldo’ was now removed 
| from the fire, placed on one end of the table, and 
breakfast commenced. It was evident that the 
principles of teetotalism had not reached this part 
| of our globe, for the wine and Italia seemed to be 
as necessary a part of the breakfast of the ladies 
as they were of that of the sterner sex ; and I found 
| that no matter how often I offered a mint julep to 
la lady, it was freely accepted ; and feeling some 
apprehension for ‘the consequences, I substituted 
| wine for brandy in mixing them, as I felt bound in 
| gallantry to offer as long as they were not de- 
_clined. It was with some mortification that I 
learned that it is considered an act of rudeness to 
| refuse anything offered at table, and that my offi- 
| cious gallantry might in truth have been a persecu- 
| tion to those to whom it wasextended. ‘This con- 
| ventional courtesy of offering and accepting deli- 
| cacies at table is in frequent exercise. A lady will 
| take up some choice morsel, on the end of a fork, 
\from her plate, and present it to any gentleman 
| whom she may wish to compliment, gpd the gen- 
tleman acknowledges the honor done him by a 
| speedy return of the civility. This custom appears 
to be an equivalent for that of hob-nobbing. 
| . . . : 
After breakfast, ladies as well as gentlemen lit 
|} their cigars, and puffed away with the air and 
| gusto of old smokers. As the party was to spend 
| the day upon the ground, and pass the evening in 
| dancing at the ‘ chacra’ of our kind-hearted host, 
| we regretted exceedingly that imperative engage- 
| ments compelled us to leave soon after the com- 


pletion of our first Peruvian breakfast.” 





We have some profitable items of observa- 
tion at Lima. Though brief, the following 
has interest, from the writer’s professional 
character :— 

HOSPITALS AT LIMA. 

“There are but few, if any points of interest, 
other than that of association, in any of the public 
buildings of Lima. In the vaults beneath the 
cathedral, a mouldering body is shown as that of 
Pizarro, but ‘ Quien sabe’ The rooms of the In- 
quisition are now grated prisons for the lowest 
criminals. The hospitals are immense establish- 
ments of filth, disease, and wretchedness. The 
horrors of one visit to one of these establishments, 
where lunatics were locked up en masse in a court- 
yard, like wild beasts in a pen, are never to be for- 











gotten. * * * The only neat and comfortable 


increases until the coats of the old Dons are solid 
with it, while they are gaudy in crimson vests, 
breeches, and stockings. Then again the em- 
broidery disappears, until it just borders the coat, 
and nothing is left of the crimson garments but the 
bright breeches. From the old viceroys we turn to 
the remains of those yet more antique, and perhaps 
greater characters, the mummies of the ancient In- 
dians—it may be of the Incas themselves. These 
sat grinning in glass cases, in the same posture they 
were taken from their sepulchres, the thighs bent 
upon the body, legs crossed and bent upon the 
thighs, arms crossed over the chest, the elbows rest- 
ing on the knees, and the chin supported by the 
hands. In this museum are also a number of 
Huacos, or vessels and images of earthen, gold, or 
silver material, taken from the ancient tombs. 

“The library, in the same building, contains 
about twenty-six thousand volumes, conveniently 
arranged, and among them are some valuable 
books.” 


The street observations in such hurried 
tours are generally the most characteristic :-— 


A MYSTERIOUS MOVEMENT. 


« While in the market-place, I noticed a young 
man in the coarse grey cloth habit of the bare- 
footed friars, carrying a huge basket, which he 
placed with mechanical indifference before each 
pile of fruits or vegetables; he scarcely gave a 
look at the seller, and she, for they were generally 
cholos, or Indian women, for some minutes paid no 
attention to him; then she would pick up the 
smallest potatoe, or cut a slice of pumpkin, and 
toss it with an air of reluctance into the basket. 
I followed him for some time, and every one seem- 
ed to make it a point to keep him waiting for some 
minutes ; while he, with well practised patience, 
endured the delay: not a word passed between the 
parties.” 

A LIMA HOUSEWIFE. 


“To the great comfort and convenience of the 
Limanians, the clear waters of the Rimae are 
flowing through their streets, and, fortunately, carry 
off much of the filth which might otherwise be left 
by those industrious scavengers—the turkey-buz- 
zards, which are seen in great numbers through the 
streets, tame as domestic fowls. Frequently, a 
Lima housewile, of an humble class, may be seen 
to bring the dishes and plates from the dinner-table 
and wash them in these street gutters.” 


Passing over a bull fight, and a visit to the 
ruins of the “Temple of the Sun,” we are ar- 
rested, somewhat further on, by a projected 
bit of adventure on the part of the officers, 
which turns out a failure :— 


A DEFEATED “ RESCUE.” 

“ Not long anterior to our visit the plaza or 
square of Payta was the scene of a political exe- 
cution, which excited much interest in the breasts 
of all acquainted with it. It was one of those 
quiet, unnumbered tributes of life and honor to pa- 
triotism, principle, or ambition, the remembrance of 
which dwells in a neighborhood, but is never clevated 
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upon the altar of fame. A young man, by the 
name of Manuel Angulo, with a view to reforming 
his country, revolutionized the province of Piura. 
Although having but thirty followers, he was at 
first successful, but finally was defeated, taken pri- 
soner, and confined in a vessel in the harbor of Payta, 
from which he was to be conducted to the shore 
and shot. The officers of the foreign men-of-war 
looked upon the matter as a political murder, and 
determined to rescue him in an unofficial manner. 
Two of the boats of a United States vessel of war 
were to follow, as if accidentally, close upon that 
conducting the prisoner; he was to jump over- 
board, the American boats were to rush in, and, in 
the confusion, reseue him. A note communicating 
this arrangement was sent him. On_ the 
appointed day the prisoner !eft the ship for his 
final journey, the United States boats followed 
closely, but he made no effort to jump overboard, 
was conducted to the plaza, and shot. It is nut 
known that he ever received the note.” 


To Payta succeeds Nukuheva and the Mar- 
quesas, the classic ground of Melville, whose 
pleasant valleys and their inhabitants we are 
reminded of by what our traveller sees in the 
neighborhood of his anchorage. Even at a 


seaport they preserve something of the air of 


romance :-— 
THE MARQUESANS. 


“ Those accustomed to the sumbre, stolid cha- 
racter of the aborigines of our country, would not 
be likely to form a correct judgment of that of the 
Marquesans. They are of fine, athletic, but slen- 
der and agile figures, of a lighter and clearer com- 
plexion than that of our Indians, or those of the 
other islands; with animated varying counte- 
nances, displaying in strong expression every 
emotion. 

“Their costume consisted of some folds of the 
Kapa cloth, called a ‘ maro, around the loins; 
and a mantle is worn by the females, passing over 
one shoulder and the chest, and fastening under 
the arm of the opposite side, being thus loose and 
flowing to the wind ; it of course does not afford 
much protection to the person; most of them 
wore wreaths of leaves or flowers around the 
head, which, at the same time, was a pretty orna- 


ment, and a protection from the rays of the sun. | 


The beautiful glossy black hair of the females was, 
in many cases, gathered in a bunch at the back of 
the head. The men had portions of the head 
shaved, and the remainder of the hair, or what was 
left, done up in one or two bunches, projecting 
like horns. Males and females had perforations, 
or slits in the lobes of the ears, and these filled to 
distension with various things ; bones, pieces of 
tortoiseshell, teeth, &c. Some wore whale’s 
teeth, and others small white flowers tied up and 
inclosed in a leaf, suspended around the neck ; 
others were decorated with necklaces of a large 
red pod, like that of the pepper, strung together. 

“ Tattooing appeared a prevalent fashion, to 
which all conformed, young and old, male and 
female. It varied in different individuals, from a 
few delicate lines, to an extent covering the whole 
person with a bluish-green, livid hue. Some of 
the women had only a few delicate blue lines, 
crossing the lips from front to back; others had 
their hands and forearms elaborately colored ; a 
group of young girls, which I met in one of my 
walks, had several of their number with their arms 
enveloped in -kapa-cloth coverings ; they were in 
a high state of inflammation from their recent 
tattooing. A favorite device, and I only observed 
it among the males, was a band about two inches 
broad, commencing high up on the forehead, on 
one side, crossing, diagonally, the forehead, the 
root of the nose, and terminating on the opposite 
cheek, about its middle, on a level with the infe- 
rior portion of the ear ; from each corner of the 
termination of this broad band, a delicate line 
crossed the remainder of the cheek to the neck. 
Some had the entire face of this awful ‘green hue ; 
others, grim old warriors, from foot to head, had 
changed to this ghastly color, rendered more hor- 





rid by the contrasting red of their eyelids, and the 
white of their eyeballs.” 


The subsequent visit to the Sandwich | 
islands and California, which the author saw in | 
its last hours of Mexican rule, we must barely | 
allude to. There is a curious picture of Mon- | 
terey, which may be profitably compared with | 
the last portrait of the town by Bayard Taylor, 
in 1849. At the actual breaking out of the | 
war our traveller crosses Mexico from San | 
Blas, on his return to the United States, with | 
government dispatches. 

As Dr.Wood touches upon many similar scenes | 
with Lt. Wise, it is due to the former to men- | 
tion that his book was originally issued from | 
the press before the publication of * Los Grin- | 
gos,’ though we received it but a few weeks | 
ago. Though very unlike Lt. Wise’s livelt | 
book, it is an agreeable companion to the pre- 
sent journeyings of American readers over the 
Pacific, the new field of enterprise, while its 
California observations will afford material for 
the future historians of the country. 





NEW BOOKS ON PARIS. 


The French Metropolis: Paris seen during 
the Spare Hours of a Medical Student. 
By Augustus Kinsley Gardner, M.D. Se- 
cond edition. Revised and illustrated by 
Heath and others. New York: C. 8. 
Francis & Co. 

The Battle Summer ; being Transcripts from 
Personal Observation in Paris during the 
year 1848. By Ik. Marvel, Author of 
* Fresh Gleanings.” New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1850. 


Paris, “ coeur et cerveau du monde,” as Louis 
Blane before exile and perpetual banishment, 
perhaps now with even stronger emphasis, 
pronounces it, is an inexhaustible theme for 
| the exereise of reminiscence and description. 
| That there was material enough for curious 
| observation and varied adventure under the 


| old régime of Louis Philippe and uninterrupt- 


| ed peace, the first of the above volumes amply 





|shows. That the Revolution and the new 
| dispensation of confusion and hubbub which 
| succeeded, by no means diminished the staple 
of adventure and incident, the second volume 
proves equally well. Dr. Gardner was in 
Paris before, Ik. Marvel after, the three days of 
1848. The one saw Genteel Comedy, Opera, 
and Ballet; the other, Tragedy, Melodrama, 
and Farce. Both were enthusiastic sight-seers, 
and both good describers of what they saw ; 
but it seems hard to recognise in the pages of 
the latter, with their chronicles of blood and 
bewilderment, the gay, indifferent, undisturbed 
Paris, which the former pictures in his sketeh- 
es of its life and habits. It is the belle of the 
ball-room to-night, transformed into a Bed- 
lamite to-morrow. 
The sketches of Dr. Gardner comprise the | 
main points of interest in the experience of a_ 
Parisian resident, such as any one who has’ 
lived there will be glad to retrace in the com- 
pany of an agreeable and spirited writer, and 
such as any one in whose anticipations a visit 
to the great metropolis figures, will be glad to 
be informed about in advance. The author | 
was a student of medicine, and during his lei- 
sure hours devoted himself to the dissection 
and diagnosis of the complicated social pecu- 
liarities which surrounded him. His letters to 
the Newark Daily Advertiser, of which he was 
the Foreign Correspondent, form the sub- 
stance of the present volume. Aided by the 
illustrations, which give very good views of 
the prominent “ specialités” of Parisian archi-- 
tecture and ornament, Dr. Gardner's descrip- 








tions might serve as a guide to many of them, 
while his taking and lively commentaries on 
the topies of interest during his sojourn in the 
French capital, give his book additional spirit 
and value. 

k. Marvel pleased us better in his “ Fresh 
Gleanings” than in this more elaborate and 
less natural work. He has evidently studied to 
paint his picture of the New Revolution after 
Carlyle’s grand fresco of the old Revolution, in 
the same Rembrandt or Salvator style. This 
is a mistake. Our author has originality, 
nerve, and taste enough of his own, as abun- 
dantly exhibited in his former work, to have ven- 
tured single-handed, and without the aid of his 
precursor (the Virgil of his Dante pilgrimage) 
into the Inferno of French Revolution. 
There is great merit in his book, and 
much originality and striking thought in 
his sketches, which, though they have not 
the advantage of having been drawn from life, 
fresh and new, as they passed before the eye 
in that vision of blood and anarchy, are still 
very close to the truth, and some of them from 
the life. And we do not depreeate his choice 
of a model, for the sake of disparaging his 
present production. Only we think he has not 
done so well as he might have done, if, instead 
of copying Carlyle, he had copied only what he 
saw. 

The present volume, ealled “ Reign of 
Blouse,” is only the first: we have the pro- 
mise of a second, called “ Reign of Bourgeois,” 
as a sequel. 

For a striking, vivid sketeh, as well as to 
bear out our suggestions as to the Carlyleiana 
of the style, take the following :-— 


TUILERIES. 


“ An empty palace! The half-eaten breakfast 
remains on the royal table. Up, up, by Staircase 
of Pavilion, by Staircase of Staff National, by 
Staircase of the Seine, the hooting crowd pushed 
on. 

«“ Now, indeed, abdication is certain; for there 
is no King, but Barricaders, Guards National, Re- 
publicans, Whitecapped Women, Polytechnics, 
glazed-hatted Cabmen—whatever you will. 
Crowded four abreast, through the kingly doors, 
they burst madly on, glutting their eyes on damask 
and soft chairs. 

“ The boldest shout—bravo ! @ bas le Roi—and 
fire their muskets from the windows. The timid 
sit in corners on Canapé—their muskets across 
their knees, watching and wondering. 

“ Women fling down their muskets, and feel of 
damask table covers. 

« Artists take off their bayonets and examine 
curiously, mosaie and tapestry. 

*“ The Republican smiles sternly, and marching 
straight to throne-room, instinct guiding him, 
stands boldly on cushioned throne, and makes his 
musket ring on the gilded frame-work. 

— “ Away into the wing towards Rivoli—into 
Duchess of Orleans’ rooms, breaks a fragment of 
the multitude. The Duchess is gone. Her book 
is turned up on the table where she read ; little 
paper soldiers strew the carpet where Due de 
Chartres was playing at mimic war, Dresses lie 
strewn here and thore; gilt braided cap of Count 
of Paris, and hussar braid covered jacket of the 
little Duke. 

«“ Within, further on, in chamber, are the cap 
and epaulettes of poor Duke of Orleans, guarded 
with holy reverence by the widowed Duchess. 
These the crowd spares; and it pauses, leaving 
the book in its place upon the table ; she will find, 
if she find it at all, the page the same; the paper 
soldiers lie strewed as the Duke strewed them 
on the carpet; and even lace-broidered mouchoir 
lies untouched upon the sofa. 

“But not so of King-rooms. The Throne 
passes out, hurly burly, borne on four stout shoul- 
ders ; down go crimson canopy and hangings ; 
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damask in long strips streams out of the windows, 
and the crowds below catch them, and tearing 
them, make red flags to stick in their musket 
muzzles. 

“Out go gilded tables, and statues of King 
and Queen, and paintings. Above and below,s 
the whole building is now swarming. From cel- 
lar grating they pass up mouldy-topped bottles of 
wine; and sitting on fragments of Royal furni- 
ture and on national drums, they drink—confusion 
to the Royal Runaway. 

“Salutes are firing from palace roof, and 
drunken Marseillaise is breaking out from the grim 
vaults below. 

“Troops, all of them, with Nemours at their 
head, are gone, and the people are master of court 
and palace.” 





GRISWOLD’S PARNASSUS. 

The Poets and Poetry of America, to the mid- 
dle of the 19th Century. By Rufus Wilmot | 
Griswold. Tenth Edition. Carey & Hart. | 

AMERICAN poets are increasing with commend- | 
able rapidity. Dr. Griswold can catch a! 
handful for a new edition at any moment, but 
we do not find a corresponding increase of 
Poems. That is quite another question. It is 
a harmless thing enough to glean occasional 
verses from the corners of newspapers, and 
publish them in a volume for whoever chooses 
to buy, but, notwithstanding the well pre- 
served formulas of literary reputation, the 
puff, the biography (to which that of Parish 
clerk, P. P., is profound in interest by com- 
parison), the whole has a meagre, unreal 
look. 

It is a fast country, apparently, where a 
yesty young poet can write half a dozen copies 
of verses one day, and be bottled down for 
immortality the next. But, after all, there is 
nothing in it. Poets are not littered into the 
world at this rate. The compiler is not 
necessarily a critic or literary historian. He 
may be simply a manufacturer of a big octavo 
out of raw material, a species of literary direc- 
tory maker, with whom one name serves the 
purpose quite as well as another. In trade, all 
shopkeepers are merchants; in Griswold, all 
versifiers are poets. 

The late guardian of the news-room at the 
Society Library, Mr. Trappan, of estimable 
memory, Was accustomed, as we learn from 
a pleasant sketch by Cornelius Mathews, to 
amuse his hours of summer leisure by a de- 
structive onslaught upon every species of in- 
sect which entered the building. From the 
elephantine to the microscopic, he impaled 
them all. And duly framed and glazed, a 
stout pin through their backs, they graced a 
mahogany case, and constituted “ The Natural 
History of the Library.” What the ingenious | 
lrappan, in his Juminous field of operations, 


was to science, Griswold is to literature. To | 





lieve,” says the editor, “I admitted nothin 
inferior to passages in the most celebrate 
foreign works of like character.” Thisis but a 
oor apology, though it has the protection of 
r. Johnson and others, who put stupid au- 
thors, to the neglect of many really great ones, 
in their collections. A better excuse is the 
difficulty of an editor with a particle of huma- 
nity or hospitality about him, making a book 
up from his contemporaries, and refusing any 
plausible comer entrance. The revision of the 
list must be left for posterity, and we consign 
it to our successors, in the hundredth volume 
of the Literary World, to record the process. 


There are exactly one hundred male Ameri- 
can poets according to Dr. Griswold, the fe- 
males having been carefully sifted out in the 
present edition. These sit at the first table, 
and their names are entered in his octavo in 
small eaps. There are a few others, some 
fifty or so “various authors,” as they are call- 
ed, who are huddled together at the fag-end of 
the entertainment, and whose names are in 
lower-case ; small fry, we presume, whom pis- 


_eator Griswold is feeding up for another edi- 


tion; star dust for future planets. In Europe 


| a nation is lucky if it have a poet in a century; 


we are more fortunate, for we have a century 
of poets. And while the old world rejoices 
in a Southey, a La Harpe, a Villemain, a Sis- 
mondi, a Tiraboschi, America glories in her 
Griswold. 

The manifold editor, we speak confidently, 
must be aware of the fun of the thing him- 
self, as he sits down to eut and carve a new 
edition of American poets; to enlarge or di- 
minish with a clip of the scissors the area of 
the American Parnassus. On principles best 
known to himself is this thing administered. 
We have compared edition with edition, one 
vod preliminary with another puff preliminary, 

ut have got no wiser, no nearer the secret of 
the operation. ‘There appears to be in Dr. 
Griswold’s mind a “sliding-seale” of reputa- 
tion. The small author, the author @ e. in 
small type of one edition, is a great author in 
capitals in the next. Some are occasionally 
discarded ; others are admitted without pass- 
ing through the small type of the index. 
They blossom at once in full expansion. Lost 
pleiads are missing from the Griswold con- 
stellations, but new planets are discovered to 
fill the void. Cloudy nebule (in small type) 
are kept in view for further operations of the 
telescope. For some unaccountable reason 
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tration, we are wiser than our ancestors: we 
live in an age of discovery. What appeared 
to them mere dust and cloud in the heavens, 
new telescopic powers resolve into powerful 
suns, the centres of systems. Why should 
the intellectual world be behind the Y aguas 
Why may not the dim opacity of the poets’ 
corner, as another milky-way, be resolved into 
Drydens, Miltons, and Shakspeares 





Memoir of David Hale, with Selections from his 
Miscellaneous Writings. By Joseph P. 
Thompson. John Wiley. 


Tuose are not all obstructions in the path of 
the newspaper liti/rateur, that at first seem so. 
He must, indeed, write for the times—the 
day; but then he can choose his topic ; and 
how immense the subjects his readers are 
concerned in, from which he can make a se- 
lection! Something of this great variety ap- 
pears even from the meagre extracts from his 
writings in the work before us. 

He must also write in a hurry; but haste 
lends spirit, if not exactness, to the pen. 
When a man writes with the (printer’s) devil 
at his back, he may be said to do it on the 
spur of the cceasion; and assuredly such a 
spur to the coursers of the imagination must 
impart a fillip to the invention very likely to 
exercise a most happy effect upon a para- 
graph. We are persuaded that men, when 
roused to exertion by the inexorable demand 
| for copy, often surpass themselves to a degree 
as great as when inspired by wine, or the hope 
of office ; and the next day, as they read their 
editorials, wonder, with their friends, whence 
they could possibly have come. The best 
thoughts are oftentimes improvisations. No- 
thing better has been written by the painstaker 
than has dropped a thousand times in easy 
conversation. Ideas are not always born in 
| throes of labor. 

The collected works of Mr. Hale are princi- 
| pally essays. We confess a liking for this 
|pert, pretty, prankish kind of brain-work. 
True, it is not portly ; nor does it necessarily 
dwindle down to an epigram, because it has 
|not the dignity of a folio. It is a thing of 
reasonable eapacity,—sufficient, let us say, to 
|hold all the wit and sense and wisdom that 
anybody has to put into it. The sermon, re- 
| view, oration, are awful tempters to prosiness 
|and prolixity. It must be a beatitude to a 
‘dull man, to be limited in time and space. 








or other, unknown to the deponent, the author |“ Withhold from me the hour, deny me fur- 
of “Lexington,” who appears in the eighth ‘ther room, lest I forget my reader and forget 


edition, is omitted altogether from the tenth, | myself,” should be his constant prayer. After 


though his claim is at least quite as good as !a man has ventilated his brains for ten minutes 


that of many others to a distinguished place | on acommon subject, he cools off, and flies for 
‘in the volume. Henry B. Hirst, Cornelius | succor to quotation, which is begging,—to 


Mathews, and James T. Fields, have been dis- 


a minnow, he bags them all. The first faint | covered to be stars of a higher magnitude 
insect buzzings are perceptible to his ear. | than formerly, and are promoted from the 
Indeed, he is so aceustomed to these gentle | small type accordingly. General Morris was 
utterances, that it is to be feared a good genu-| brevetted in a previous edition, somewhere 


| common-place, which is treating company with 
the treasures of the town-pump,—or to repeti- 
tion, which is stealing from himself, or plagia- 
rism, and that is stealing from another. 
The eulogist of Mr. Hale seems to view his 





ine roar would annihilate him. 

We do not pretend to say that any other | 
man could do this kind of work better than | 
Dr. Griswold, for we are not at all certain that | 
anybody else could be found to do it at all. | 

It is but justice, however, to the editor to | 
say, that he appears to labor under an uneasy | 
sense of the peculiar embarrassment of his 
calling ; writing criticisms, for instange, where 
there is really nothing to observe, and bjogra- 
phies, where there is nothing to record. He 
virtually admits this in his preface, but why 
encounter the difficulty, or seek to foist upon 
the world mediocrity in a volume which makes 





pretensions to a National character? “J be- 


about the sixth. But the year 1849 has de-| purchase of the Broadway Tabernacle as the 
veloped discoveries quite out of the bounds of | crowning 9g Bed his life. It certainly ap- 
Dr. Griswold’s system. Jedediah Huntington, | pears to have been a noble and disinterested 


| William Allen Butler, J. M. Legaré, Bayard | act, though he was then, and a long time af- 


Taylor, George H. Boker, Charles G. Kast- terwards, basely twitted for it a thousand 
man, R. H. Stoddard, have leaped over the | times. But the monopoly of Congregational- 
Freshman class and graduated at once A. B.— | ism, which in the same connexion is almost 
American Bards, in Dr. Griswold’s nice little | attributed to him, is a very singular specimen 
poetical University. of Dombeyism, superciliously overlooking, as 
Such is the progress of “The Poets and | it does, the two societies of Unitarians now 
Poetry of America to the Middle of the Nine- | worshipping in Broadway, and long before 
teenth Century.” What the next fifty years | that period quite distinetly visible in Chambers 
will produce we know not: but we have faith. | and Mercer streets. 
Griswold has taught us not to despair of the! Neutrality in politics is favorable to an edi- 
Republie. To recur to our astronomical illus- | tor in the conduct of his paper. The epithet, 
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neutral, does not mean an absence of opinion. 
If it does, alas for Mr. Hale; he certainly 
cannot wear the name, for nobody had more 
opinions, nor more decided ones on all sub- 
jects. He was, in fact, par eminence, opinion- 
ated. As he therefore did not sail the stormy 
sea of politics in squadron, he had no battles 
but his own to fight. Whether he had smoother 
navigation on that account, it is hard to say, 
for he was frequently in bad water. Still he 
secured the advantage, it is evident, of choos- 
ing or avoiding an engagement, and looking 
out beforehand for the weather-gage. On the 
other hand, in a fleet of partisans, some ves- 
sels must be always sacrificed for the benefit 
of the common cause. 

And now, under all these circumstances, 
how did Mr. Hale succeed as editor? The 
prosperity of his paper and the book before 
us are the answer. The book, which is all 
we have to deal with, contains the proofs of 
considerable information conveyed in clear and 
simple language, without display or ornament. 
He loved, we believe, to unravel a perplexed 
subject, and simplify one that had become in- 
volved. He was happy in perspicuous state- 
ment. This is a rare faculty; for an able 








necessity, so much so that one would be at a 
loss how to get along without it. 

The next section states that “ the primary 
effects of Respiration are, first, animal heat ; 
second, circulation ; third, digestion; and 
fourth, strength.” We are fortunately spared 
from a statement of the secondary eflects, for 
“ without invalidating former proofs, we are 
now about, she says, to offer a new argument 
—that Respiration operating by Animal Heat 
is the cause of the Circulation.” This cer- 
tainly is a capital joke, or at least it is stated 
in capitals. Poor Harvey is stript of his 
aurels! But how is the circulation carried 
on? Don’t laugh! By steam. This proba- 
bly is the grand climax. But how—* But if 
some of the water of the blood springs into 
vapor as it comes to the lungs, then the blood 
in the lungs boils; and is the temperature of 
the lungs up to the boiling point? Yes, it is, 


sphere is taken off.” How unfortunate it is 
for this splendid idea that were the atmospheric 


experimented on, could not breathe. It is 
quite wonderful how our authoress thinks the 





lungs are inflated. But to continue: “ But | 


and beyond, when the pressure of the atmo. | t ; 
| some fifty pages out of Jess than four hun- 
| dred. 

pressure ever taken off, the man, the teakettle | 


statement of a question is a half solution. if, as we have now shown, steam is generated | 


This power of presenting matters in a lucid within the blood in the lungs, then is there 
point of view, he was in the habit of exercis- | produced by the animal heat of respiration, a 
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young man endeavoring to satisfy his mind 
in regard to all the speculations and mysti- 
cisms of the day. For this purpose he visits 
Germany, meets with some of the celebrated 
men of the day, studies their incongruities and 
perversities, and though wound up in theoreti- 
cal webs, is still restless and dissatisfied. A 
narrative, at times sufficiently exeiting, runs 
through the texture, rendering the threads a 
species of worsted, partly theoretical, partly 
biographical. 

As an entire work it seems wanting in 
unity of design. Different spirits animate va- 
rious portions. One would imagine that the 
iron had cooled during its formation. The in- 
| terest, too, is considerably injured by the in- 
| troduction of characters foreign to the general 
design. The author himself had this idea, for 
he says, “ Have I digressed too much in nar- 
rating the story of Wolfgang Hegewisch ?” 
He thinks not, though its narration occupied 





Then, too, there is seemingly an attempt to 
render this a moral and religious work, not by 
its general tenor, and we do not complain of 
that, but by numerous biblical quotations, and 
by frequent mention of divinity. The follow- 
ing passage shows what we mean :—* A true 
Highlander, he possessed the faults as well as 
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ing on subjects of finance and trade. Passing 
by his notions about trade, his papers on fi- 
nance, so apt to be made intricate, are intelli- 
gible to all, sometimes sagacious and far- 
sighted, almost always sensible and well- 
considered. He had assistance in the prepara- 
tion of many of the most important of them 
from friends among the bankers and brokers, 
whose contributions to the press on monetary 
topies are vastly greater than the publie gene- 
rally have any means of knowing. His dis- 
cussions of these and kindred questions, we 
should think, from recollection, are marked 
with more ability than those of a religious na- 
ture, which compose the bulk of the miscella- 
nies published. 

The volume is handsomely published, and 
must long be valuable as a memorial of the 
times, its questions and opinions, its deeds 
and failures. 


Respiration and its Effects, more especially in 
its Relations to Asiatic Cholera and other 
Sinking Diseases. By Emma Willard. 
Copyright secured. Huntington & Savage. 


It may be doubted whether America has 
before produced a work on the Art of Medicine 
so utterly valueless, with so great a display of 
ignorance of the subject treated, or with propo- 
sitions so ridiculous and nonsensical. In 
these respects it stands alone, surpassing, if 
possible, “a treatise on the Motive Powers 
which produce the circulation of the blood,”— 
and ranking in American Science as high as 
“ Liberty,” the National Epic. We will 
glance at it, and although 


uteroque recusso 
Insonuere cave, gemitumque dedere caverne, 


we will point out some of its peculiar—not 
views—nonsense. 

It opens after a preface evincing great 
knowledge of chiar’ oscuro, by a profound 
apothegm, “ Writers are advised by rhetori- 
cians to choose subjects which come home 
to men’s business and bosoms, Respiration or 
Breatuine is of such subjects the first.” We 
allow its truth, for it would be diffieult to say 
that anything came home to men’s bosoms often- 
er or generally was a more welcome guest, than 
their breath, In fact with many it is quite a 


motive power amply sufficient to circulate the | the virtues of his race; one of the former was, 
blood.” There’s a theory for you. A steam "ever to forget an injury—a supposed insult 
‘engine in your breast, and what you have , Ws remembered even to the third and fourth 
always supposed to be the beating of your | generation. W hat a strange attribute ! W hence 
heart, was but the “ walking beam” of this in-| did man derive it! Ot a certainty not from 
ternal machine—consumption a collapse of a. Gop his Creator.” Similar passages are fre- 
flue—and bronchitis the soot Basse 9 in the | quent throughout the first half of the volume, 
smoke-pipe. | ‘These are, however, but blemishes which 
“ Cholera is a disease whose manifestations | S40 more conspicuously from the general ex- 
arise from a state of cold obstruction, which | ¢¢llence of the work. ‘The author is evidently 
strikes directly at Jife.”—It is\cured by breath- | gentleman of correct views, classical tastes, 
ing out the bad air, and breathing in good. | *™ original thinker, and a writer of considera. 
“ Tf a little child were seized with this cholera | Ple foree. The characters are drawn with re- 
coldness, I would hold it by the feet with the ™#rkable clearness. One seems to be really 
head downwards for one inoment, and strike | troduced and made acquainted with very 
the back, to start the carbonic acid from the | “lever people by various little acts, such as 


lungs.” 

But we will make no more quotations. The 
pamphlet is interlarded with names of authori- 
ties among the savans of the medical world, 
twisted into all sorts of shapes—with personal 
notes of the authoress, of her misfortunes, 
stating in one sentence, that when rebuffed by 
the learned physicians and naturalists of Eu- 
rope and this country, a New York phy- 
sician of elegant manners espoused her 
theory, and that shortly she espoused him. 
“ But the Lord delivered me from ‘ the un- 
righteous and cruel man,’ and I remain to this 
day aspared monument, to show the world, 
that a woman is, in and of herself, a unit in 
creation ; that with two friends, her God and 
herself, she need never despair !” 


St. Leger, or the Threads of Life. Putnam. 


Tis work, printed in the best style of the 
publisher, has, at its first glance, a rather 
pretentious appearance. There is an air, even 
in the look of the type, its division into books, 
its still more formal partition into paragraphs, 
of an attempt at effect. And what shall we 
say of the entire work? It is not an essay, a 
metaphysical discussion, a love-story. ‘The 
threads are there, but, strange to say, no clue 
to them. It is, nevertheless, a book of cha- 
racter, and will find a sympathetic response 
from its thinking readers—from all those who 
have ever essayed to solve the problem of 
life. The author has evidently attempted to 
describe the wanderings and vagaries of a 





| the minute descriptions of the diversified scenes 
| in Scotland, Paris, Leipsic, &c. ; an appearance 
| of truthfulness is lent to the tale, which goes 
far towards exciting the interest. Its pages 
/contain many little expressions which are so 
agreeable to those who keep common-place 
| books, concentrated thoughts, which are not 
|too long to be copied. We select one by 
chance as a specimen. “ When I hear friends 
| conversing together of ‘ good old times’ clos- 
ing their conference with ‘Ah well! those 
were happy days, sure enough; the happiest 
|part of our lives if we had but known it, I 
| feel persuaded that they have made a poor use 
| of existence,” 
| A eontinuation of this volume is evidently 
| implied, and from the author’s suecess in this 
| will undoubtedly be given. The hero, whose 
| early years are troubled by a prophecy against 
| his house, continues to the end a prominent, 
' but not the most interesting character, and the 
‘finis brings no solution to the traditionary 
| lines whieh haunt him, and as he is not mar- 
ried, who the hero and heroine are is a matter 
of uncertainty. The final sentenee promises 
a future dénowement, * Come, Machlone, let us 
out into life.” 
The Iliad of Homer, translated into English 
Blank Verse. By William Cowper. it- 
ed by Dr. Southey, LL.D. With Notes by 
M. A. Dwight. Putnam. 
Tuts is a republication, enriched, however, 


with valuable notes by the American Editor, 
of the original and unrevised edition of Cow- 
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per’s translation of “ The Tale of Troy Di- 
vine.” The pure taste and profound judgment 
of Dr. Southey led him to prefer the version 
which Cowper composed, when his faculties 
were most active, and his spirit least subject to 
depression—indeed, in the happiest part of his 
life. This he thought ought not to be * su- 
perseded by a revisal or rather reconstruction, 
which was undertaken three years before his 
death ; not, like the first, as ‘ a pleasant work, 
an innocent luxury, the cheerful and delightful 
occupation of hope, and ardor, and ambition, 
but as a hopeless enjoyment, atask to which 
he gave ‘all his miserable days, and often 
many hours of the night, seeking to beguile 
the sense of utter wretchedness, by altering, as 
if for the sake of alteration.’” The first edition 
of the earlier version was published in the 
year 1791, and in its preface the poet very 
clearly expressed his reasons for adopting most 
of those particulars of construction, expres- 
sion, and rendering, which he afterwards 
changed more in deference to the opinions of 
others than because of his own convictions. 
That preface he coneludes thus :— 

“ And now I have only to regret that my 
pleasant work is ended. To the illustrious 
Greek I owe the smooth and easy flight of 
many thousand hours. He has been my com- 
panion at home and abroad, in the study, in 
the garden, and in the field; and no measure 
of success, let my labors succeed as they may, 
will ever compensate to me the loss of the in- 
nocent luxury I have enjoyed as the translator 
of Homer.” 

We cannot but believe that an author 
who concludes so vast a labor as the 
translation of the Iliad with the heartfelt 
feeling of regret expressed in this last para- 
graph, that the task is concluded, is not 
likely to sueeeed, when he undertakes in sick- 
ness and old age to improve upon the work 
accomplished under happier influences. Ae- 
cordingly we see that so high! an authority as 
Dr. Southey has recorded a judgment in favor 
of the version first made and now given in the 
pages before us. Pope's Iliad is universally 
admitted to be a beautiful poem, but it does 
not offer us all of Homer, nor is it all Homer’s 
that is offered. It will undoubtedly continue 
to be admired by a multitude of readers so 
long as the language shall last. Through its 
well-measured, smoothly rolling, and sonorous 
lines, probably more minds have learned to 
admire the first of poets than by all other 
means put together. 

Nevertheless, the fidelity of Cowper’s ver- 
sion, whatever may be its faults, is ineom- 
parably greater than that of the more harmo- 
nious imitation, as it may almost be called. 
Heretofore, in these pages, an opinion has 
been expressed as to the merits of the various 
translations of the few who have adventured 
the task of rendering the Iliad into English 
verse ; and of the kind of English vehicle in whieh 
the thoughts of the blind Bard can be convey- 
ed with the most integrity and stateliness. in 
the pages referred to, however, it is proper 
here to say, the remarks upon Cowper’s trans- 
lation alluded to his revised edition, which is 
so unlike that first published, that they might, 
as Southey remarks, almost be considered dif. 
ferent versions. 

For the sake of showing the difference, we 
re-quote a passage already cited in the article 
reealled, and follow it, by the lines as they 
originally stood, and as they are given in 
Southey’s and Dwight’s editions, Other in- 
stances might be given where the alterations 
-_ greater, but we take this for conscience’ 

e. 


“ Jove, Father, who from Ida stretchest forth 
Thine arm Omoipotent, o’er-ruling all, } 
And thou all seeing and all-hearing sun, 

Ye rivers, and thou conscious earth, and ye 
W ho under earth on humankind avenge, 
Severe the guilt of violated ouths, 

Hear ye, and ratity what now we swear 


Be Helen and her wealth henceforth his own, 
While we shall cleave the billows back to Grecce. 
Should Paris in the bloody contest yield 

His life to Menelaus, then shali Troy 

Surrender Helen with the wealth she brought, 
And pay such equitable fine besides, 

As shall be famous in all time to come, 

Which fine should Priam and his sons withhold, 
Though Paris fall, | will demond it here 

In ceaseless batile ; till the whole be mine,” 


Cowper's Revised Ed. U. UT. 324. 
In the original version, the first seven lines 
of this invocation are the same, but the other 
portion is as follows :— 


* Should Paris slay the hero amber- haired, 
My brother Menelaus, Helen's wealth 
And Helen's self are his, and all our host 
Shall home return to Greece, bat should it chance 
That Paris fall by Menelaus’ hand, 
Then Troy shall render back what she detains, 
With such amercement as is meet, 2 sum 
To be remembered in a!! fature times, 
Which penalty should Priam and his sons 
Not pay, though Paris fall, then here in arms 
I will contend for payment of the mulct 
My due, ull, saticfied, I close the war.” 


Dwieut’s Ed. I. iii, 337, 

It appears to us that these latter lines pos- 
sess a certain energy, directness, and simplicity, 
that are wanting in the former, and that they 
better accord with the style of the Greek ori- 
ginal. 

In the present edition the publisher offers a 
compact and elegant volume of some 600 oc- 
tavo pages, to be followed in due time, we 
trust, by a similar one of the Odyssey, as the 
editor conditionally promises. 


Bibliotheca Sacra for August and November. 


Havine delayed our notice of these two num- 
bers past the proper time, we will take them 
up together, and speak of those articles which 
seem of most general interest. 

The first article in the August number to 
attract the general reader's attention is a ple: 
santly and quaintly-written disquisition on Ce- 
meteries, ancient and modern, followed by a 
plea in favor of rightly selecting and decently 
adorning the spots wherein to take our last re- 
pose. 

On tie Grammatical Structure of the Sanscrit. 
This is a translated extract from a work on 
ancient India by Von Bohlen. It contains a 
concise, and perhaps as clear an exhibition as 
could be given in the same space, of the gene- 
ral structure and affiliations of this noble 
tongue, as well as of the labors of native 
and European scholars for its elucidation; al- 
though much worthy of notice has been done 
in this department of learning since the year 
1830, the date of Von Bohlen’s publication. 

The Spirituality of the Book of Job.—This 
is the concluding portion of an article begun 
in the preceeding number. We cannot ima- 


the productions of the erudite, strong-minded, 
truth-loving class of German critics, against 
whom the polemical bitterness of Prof. Lewis, 
and other truly learned men of his school, is 
constantly poured forth, than the fact that 
they almost exclusively make use of and refer 
to the writings of these much reviled rational- 
ists, while they rarely make more than a dis- 
dainful allusion to the lucubrations of their 
humble orthodox brethren. 
the proverbial power of truth over prejudice 
would work such a result. What is here 
said as to the belief of the Hebrews and other 
angient nations anterior to Christ respecting a 





gine a higher tribute to the intrinsie value of | his way, as to be able to com 


Nothing short of 


future state of existence, and of the origin of ting of the letters of the alphabet, which may 


these ideas, is well worthy of a thoughtful pe- 
rusal, 

The Dependence of the Mental Powers upon 
the Bodily Organization.—Prof, G. J. Chase, 


‘the deep-thinking writer whose metaphysical 
Should Menelaus fall by Paris’ hand, 


| papers form so valuable a portion of the Bibl. 


Saera, concludes his remarks on this deeply 


\interesting subject with the following asser- 
| tion :—* There is nothing therefore in the con- 


nexion between the spirit and the body, so far 
as we are able to trace it, to afford ground for 
\ the belief that the dissolution of the latter will 
| be attended with the destruction of the former, 
or even with a diminution of its powers; but 
jon the contrary it is entirely supposable, and 
|the law of progress, so visibly inscribed not 
jonly ou our own nature but upon every part 
}of the Creator’s works, would lead us to ex- 
|pect, that these powers will be greatly en- 
\larged by its introduction to new and higher 
irelations fitted to call forth energies which 
}are now dormant.” 

The last portion of the contents of this 
| number to which we will call attention is a set 
of Chronological Tables from Saul to the death 
of Judas Maceabeus, and from King Herod’s 
entrance on his government to the imprison- 
ment of Paul at Rome, taken from Winer’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. They will be found 
by biblical students exceedingly useful for re- 
ference. 

The first article in the November number is 
headed Natural Theology. The writer ar- 
gues that “as revelation implies a revealer, 
it must first be known that there is a being to 
reveal before it can be known that anything 
is revealed ;” consequently, natural theology 
must precede all other theology. The task 
which natural theology has to perform is, 
* first, to bring forward from the existing uni- 
verse something which we can clearly show 
to be an effeet; and then to show that this ef- 
fect is such as to require for its producing 
cause all that which we include in the idea of 
Deity.” 

The Relations of Faith and ont An 
Address before the Porter Rhetorical Society 
of Andover Theol. Seminary.—The constantly 
increasing tendency of the people of this un- 
quiet age to scout mere authority and to de- 
mand reasons for what they are called upon 
to believe, is a source of no little perturbation 
of spirit to peace and quiet loving parsons. 
Hence the origin of declamations like the pre- 
sent, with which the pulpit and the religious 
press are perpetually resounding. 

The Galla Language—A good account of 
the manners and languaye of these mysterious 
barbarians, who have been for ages engaged in 
‘overrunning and laying waste the country of 
Abyssinia. This information has been mainly 
derived from the patient labors of C. Tutschek, 
‘an enthusiastic young Bavarian scholar, who 
‘made such use of a few favorable oppor- 
‘tunities which threw a few of these people in 
se a grammar 
‘and dictionary of their speech, imitating the 
‘noble example set two centuries and a half 
‘ago by Ludolf in his Ethiopic researches. 
| How many admirable opportunities of this na- 
‘ture have been and are suffered to pass unim- 
proved in our own country for want of the 
scientific zeal that could turn them to ac- 
count ! 








—— 


Allen’s Improved Education Table for Chil- 
dren, manufactured only by Edwin Allen, 
Windham, Conn. ; an ingenious toy, simple in 
construction but curiously contrived, the no- 
velty of which is a species of block type set- 
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be shifted about at will in grooves, without 
any possibility of leaving the plane, and teach 
young persons the mystery of spelling by 
way of amusement. It was patented May 1, 


1849, and is so successful a hit that it is sold 


as rapidly as manufactured. 
A Universal Index, by Marcus T. C. Gould. 


Tenth revised and stereotyped edition (Coo- 


Lipoce & Brorners). This is a common- 
place book on what strikes us is the simplest 
and best plan—the most convenient alphabeti- 


cal arrangement for reference, the initial letters | 


with the accompanying vowels standing at the 
top of each page. This is independent of 
classification, to which, however, there are 
some valuable aids in the introductory letter- 
press. On page 14 a division of the faculties, 
and corresponding topies, is attributed to 
Jefferson, but it belongs altogether to Lord 
Bacon. It would be a good plan for a reader 
to purchase half a dozen of these books, put | 
his own lettering on them, and appropriate 
each one to a particular subject. 


The Mercy Seat; being Thoughts Suggested | 
by the Lord’s Prayer, by Gardiner Spring, D.D. | 
(M. W. Dopp). The Peace Society has gained 
a valuable and most forcible tract on the evils | 
of war, in the thirteenth chapter of this book, 
which is entitled “A martial spirit not the | 
spirit of Christianity.” The vague plea of a 
defensive war is closely analysed by sound 
Christian texts. Of the frivolous commence- 
ments of war we have this anecdote :—* Sir 
W. Molesworth stated in the British Parlia- 
ment, last year, that the war with the Kaflirs 
in Africa, which cost the British nation $12. 
000,000, was occasioned by the loss of one 
axe and two goats, which were alleged to 
have been stolen by the Kaftirs.” 


The Whale and his Captors; or the Whale- 
man’s Adventures and the Whale’s Biography, 
as gathered on the homeward cruise of the 
“ Commodore Preble,” by Rev. Henry T. Chee- 
ver. (Harrer & Brotners.) Mr. Cheever, 
after an opening chapter of interesting statis- 
ties of the American whale fishery, takes us 
with him on his cruise, relating its various 
incidents with animation, and telling many a 
good fish story. He seems to share his bro- 
ther’s admiration for John Bunyan, introducing 
several bits of poetry into his narrative, which 
have the earnestness with something of the 
homeliness of the great allegorist. Mr. Cheever 
never loses a chance to “point a moral,” and 
always does it well. The book has a better 
chance than many a one more bulky in size 
and pretending in subject, to be known all 
over the world, for it cannot but find its way 
into the chest of many a sea-smitten,youth or 
weather-beaten tar, and be read in all latitudes. 
The woodcuts solve many of the perplexities 
of the young reader taking his first lesson in 
the mystery of the whale ship. 


Hewet, Trttorson & Co. have entered 
upon the publication of “The American Illu- 
minated Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley 
Novels.” The, first part of the work so desig- 
nated is before us in a royal 8vo. of 269 pages, 
containing Ivanhoe complete, and is offered 
for one dollar. The text is in double column 
of large type. The illustrations are not intro- 
duced as head and tail pieces to the chapters, 
as in the Edinburgh edition, but the woodeuts 
are printed on separate pages, on a tinted 
ground. It is a very readable and acceptable 
popular edition. : 





ft is recommended as an enlarged and more thus consecrated, till at the dawn, and during 
valuable book than similar preceeding ones, by the era of the Reformation, the printing of the 
au Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Sacred Scriptures, in a great measure, divided 
Churches of this city. the attention of the printers. The celebrated 


The 5th part of Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s 


edition of Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, Mea- 


sure for Measure, with a sketch of Isabella by 


Wright, is now ready. Also, by the same | 


publishers, Bulwer’s Pelham, an 8vo. two- 
column edition. 





The Publishing Business, 
Tue enterprises of Publishers constitute an 


important feature in the history of literature. 


Booksellers and Publishers are the publie pur- 
veyors of our literary aliment. They sustain 
intermediate relations between ithe public and 


/ authors, whose interests, next to their own. it 


is their province to foster and defend. The 
book-business of modern times has assumed an 
importance unknown to the days of its infaney, 


| when the monks monopolized the Commerciuim 


librorum. 
The profession is said to have taken its rise, 


| indeed, even in classic times, when an exten- 


sive traffic was carried on in MSS. by the 
Scribes and Copyists; and to have flourished 
also during the Saxon era, many eminent 
names being on record of transcribers in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. Books in their 


present form were first invented, it is said, by | 


Attalus, King of Pergamus, in 887. 

The diffusive spread of knowledge, and the 
founding of monasteries, gave increased im- 
portance to this branch of commerce, although 
the earliest mention of a “public dealer in 


names of Wynkin de Worde, Pynson, Weir, 
\Day, Dunton, Lintot, Tonson, and Ballard, 
| With others, form a luminous train of illustri- 
ous bibliopoles, whose literary enterprises oc- 
cupy a conspicuous feature in early literary 
history, for some of them contributed in no 
small degree to enrich numerically the estate 
of English literature. Wynkin de Worde, 
j the able associate and successor of Caxton, 
ihaving printed four hundred and eight dis- 
tinct works, while Pynson, Day, and others, 
issued more than half that number each. Be- 
tween the years 1474 and 1600, it has been 
estimated about 350 printers flourished in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and that the products of 
their several presses amounted in the aggregate 
to 10,000 distinet productions. At the great 
fire of London, in 1666, the booksellers of 
Paternoster Row sustained a serious loss—as 
heavy a calamity to them as the destruction of 
the Alexandrian Library was to the ancients. 
Dwelling in such close proximity to St. Paul’s, 
they were accustomed to deposit large quanti- 
ties of books, for their supposed greater safety, 
in the vaults of the Old Cathedral; these, at 
the time of the fire, were valued by Evelyn at 
£200,000. 

The number of new publications issued from 
1800 to 1827, exclusive of pamphlets, accord- 
\ing to the London Catalogue, was 19,860, or 
| an average of 600 new works per annum: iu 
| the eleven previous years 4096; and for the in- 
\tervening period—1789 to 1666—it has been 





books” is of one Peter de Blois, who lived | Supposed the annual issues of new books ave- 

about 1170. He was a distinguished scholar | raged 100. This estimate Is exclusive of the 

—the craft in his day having been more re-| legion of pamphlets, which are too numerous 
. S 





Lane & Scortr, 200 Mulberry St. issue 
The Devotional Harmonist, a collection of 


markable for erudition than ii has been in| ‘© compute, as may safely be inferred from the 


some subsequent epoclis of its history. Pook- 
sellers then exercised their calling under the 
supervision and censorship of the Universities ; 
and books themselves were then, moreover, 
rare and costly luxuries,—the prerogative of 
the privileged few; now they have become the 
common property of mankind. 

During the middle ages, the booksellers were 
called Stationarii at the Universities of Paris and 
Bologna ; but the first regularly matriculated 
bookseller was doubtless Faustus, for he is said 
to have carried his books for sale to the Mo- 
nasteries in France, and elsewhere. The first 
bookseller, it is stated, who purchased MSS, 
for publication, and speculated in the enter- 
prise, not possessing a press of his own, wes 
John Otto of Nuremberg, who flourished in 
1516. Caxton, the father of the English press, 
however, who lived 1471-1491, and who had 
twenty-four presses in his office at Westminster 
Abbey, doubtless issued many new and origi- 
nal productions at his own risk, as well as 
older works, and the emanations of his own 

n. 

The history of the publishing business, from 
the invention of the “ divine art” to the close 
of the seventeenth century, is graced with a 
luminous train of illustrious names, as author- 
booksellers, whose literary attainments and 
critical acumen shed lustre alike on both the 
pursuits of author and publisher. 

From the days of Caxton to the accession of 
James L., the press appears to have been to no 
inconsiderable extent devoted to the printing 
of classical works; this preference for the 
literary stores of antiquity, however, was not 
restricted to the English press, it prevailed to 
a still greater degree among the printers of 


| Germany, Italy, and France. The labors of the 
sacred music edited by Cuarites Dinc.ev. | 


Alduses, the Stephenses, and the Plantins were 


| fact of the 2000 volumes,—cousisting of 30,000 
tracts issued between 1640 and 1660, which were 
| presented to the British Museum by George 
|the Third. 

| The most potent auxiliary in the multipli- 
eation of books, since the discovery of “the 
divine art,” has undoubtedly been the invention 
of the steam-preas. By its economic process, 
the affluent resources of genius and the lite- 
rary wealth of the world have been rendered 
universally accessible. To compute the bene- 
fits it has conferred upon the present, as well 
as the immunities it will convey to all sulise- 
quent times, transcends all human calculation. 
|The Press is like the calorie of nature—it over- 
spreads and circulates throughout the whole 
social system. With this numerical increase 
of books has been a corresponding increase 
of authors and readers; it has been also 
characterized by a prolific growth of pseudo- 
authorship. 

True books—books that are books—are com- 
paratively few; they are the pure gold of our 
literary currency, which is represented by a 
prodigal distribution of paper counterfeits. In 
1827, a new system of cheap publications com- 
menced,—* Constable’s Miscellany,” and the 
issues of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,” taking the lead, which 
were followed in 1832 by the “ Penny Maga- 
zine,” “Chambers’s Journal,’ “The Family 
Library,” “ Penny Cyclopedia,” &c., which last 
work cost something like £200,000 in its pro- 
duction. It has been supposed that the annual 
periodical issues of the British press at that 
time exceeded the amount of printed sheets 
published throughout Europe, from the period 
of Guttemberg’s discovery to the year 1500. 
The weekly circulation of “Punch” alone is 
said to have been 300,000; and the gross 
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amount of magazines and other periodicals | 
sold on “ Magazine-day,” in Paternoster Row, | 
monthly, as been estimated at 500,000 copies. | 
The annual returns of periodical works alone | 
are estimated at £300,000. 

The “ Pictorial History of England,” which | 
cost its publishers, Charles Knight & Co.,| 
£50,500, was one of the liberal enterprises of 
the age, although inferior to many other lite- 
rary speculations ; like the Penny Cyclopedia, 
it was a great gift to the masses, who were ex- 
cluded from the benefits of more expensive 
works, Publishers even in the days of Pope 
were the medium of liberal payments to 
authors, as Lintot’s munificent payment of 
£5000 for the translation of Homer attests. 
Rees’s great Cyclopedia was also produced 
at the cost of £300,000. Scott received 
for his romances something like £100,000, 
and Byron nearly £25,000 for his various 
copyrights. Henry G. Bohn’s great cata- 
logue of 300,000 volumes, comprising the | 
most superb and extensive literary stock in ex- | 
istence, also exhibited the fruits of enterprise 
by publishers to an immense extent 

Among the more prominent publishers of 
costly embellished works, the names of John | 
Boydell and John Nichols take foremost rank ; | 
—these worthies are said to have expended | 
jointly the princely sum of £350,000 in the | 
sm of art. Boydell’s Shakspeare, and | 

ugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, were 
among their magnificent speculations,—ine 
former, unfortunately, subjecting its publisher 
to a loss of £100,000. We might also refer 
to the superb work of Pistolesi on the Vati- 
ean, and the numerous works of art that have | 
been produced during the century, as evidences | 
of the importance of the bibliographic craft. 
Bohn and Tegg have each made large fortunes 
by buying up “remainders” of editions of 
works, the sales of which had begun to 
subside: so enormous are their respective | 
collections that their wealth in books sur- | 
passes, it is believed, even that of Longmans. 

Longman & Co. are the largest publishers in 
the world, taking into the account the enor- 
mous amount of capital they have constantly 
embarked in copyrights. Moore received from 
this establishment £3000 for his Lalla Rookh, 
and for several years £500 per annum, on ac-_ 
eount of his Irish Melodies. They also pay 
£600 a year for ten years for Mr. Macaulay’s 
History of England, volumes 1 and 2. 

But it is needless to specify instances of 
this kind. They have in their employ about 
two hundred persons in their establishment ; 
and some idea may be formed of the prodi- 
gious extent of their business, from the fact 
that a messenger is kept constantly occupied in 
conveying their letters to and from the Post- | 
office, at frequent intervals. Murray, Bentley, | 
and Colburn, are styled the aristocratic pub- 
lishers ; they do not, as Longmans, sell other 
books as well as their own publications,— 
these are, however, so numerous and impor- 
tant, that they may be said to rank next to 
Longmans as to the magnitude of their pecu- 
a operations. 

he Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, are 
considered unrivalled for the extent and com- 
‘eae vers of their establishment—some five 
undred persons being employed in its several 
departments, of type-setting, stereotyping 
printing, and binding. It is impossible to as- 
certain the gross pecuniary amount of their 
operations per annum. Some idea of their 
prodigious extent may be inferred from the 
fact that for one item—the paper used for their 
series of cheap tracts, they paid £25,766— 
more than $125,000. They also paid the) 
! 


~ 





enormous sum of £40,000 merely for ad- 


Vertising their Cyclopedia of Literature— 


proof sufficient of the prodigal liberality of 
their business policy. Their establishment is 
eleven stories high; their presses throw off 
150,000 whole sheets a day. It was Robert 
Chambers, we believe, who recently paid out 
from the business, £20,000 for a country seat, 
without sensibly affecting its funds. This re- 
minds us of the facet that both Longmans, 


| Murray, Tegg, and others, have not only 


amassed large fortunes, they also possess 
splendid town and country residences, and live 
in a style of great affluence. It is the boast of 
the Chambers that they pay liberally for lite- 
rary service, nor have they ever been known to 
print a pirated edition of any work. These 
enterprising brothers have done more, perhaps, 


| than any other two individuals of the age for 


the promotion of sound and useful knowledge, 


and the cultivation of an improved standard of 


popular taste for reading, by their Edinburgh 
Journal and other publications; and they have 
accomplished all without patronage, having on 
their first arrival in Edinburgh some twenty 
years ago, been obliged to vend small pam- 
phlets about the streets for their support. 
The literary enterprises of the Continental 
publishers have received such interruption by 
the political excitements which have prevailed 


| the past two years that we have not made any 


special inquiry as to their present condition. 
Even Dumas, like his no less feeund contem- 


porary, James, has well nigh ceased to write or 


indite ; and Thiers seems to prefer polities to 


his pen, although his History of the Consulate 


of Napoleon produced him 500,000 frances, 
from his publisher, Gosselin. Eugene Sue, 


| Soulié, Lamartine, Scribe, and others, have 
derived princely sums from their works. 
| Seribe for example received, it is said, in all, 
2,400,000 francs for his numerous dramatie 


productions, and Chateaubriand 500,000 franes 
for his Memoirs, while Lamartine made his 
pen no less prolific of pecuniary results, 
although his improvidenee seems to have ex- 
hausted them all. Didot, who is very rich, 
Galignani, and Gosselin, are among the most 
prominent of the publishers of Paris. There 
are others, however,—Baudry, the republisher 
of the classies bearing his name,—Masson, 
who issues mostly medical books,---Balliére, 
who has a house also in London, the publisher 


of medical works; also Roret, Matthias, | 


and Bachelier, who issue chiefly works of a 
seientific character. Didot estimated that 
during the first eight months of the year 1840 
the issues of the French press were 87,000 


new works, 3,700 reprints, and about 4,000 
| translations. 


Brockhaus’s establishment of Leipzic is, 
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blichenent: ~ -Breckhette; Wee the Harper; sell 


only their own publications. They also issue 
a daily paper—Deutsch Allgem. Zeitung. 
Cotta is the publisher of the works of Schiller, 
Goethe, and other classics; Goethe received 
30,000 crowns for his copyright ; and of Schil- 
ler’s works, over 80,000 copies had been sold 
some time since. 

Among the publishers of the United States 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers of course take the 
precedence ; they may be indeed regarded as 
the most important as to the numerical extent 
of their operations, of any in the world. Com- 
pared with Longmans, however, their pecu- 
niary disbursements for copyrights are doubt- 
less far inferior,—most of the works they re- 
publish being available to their purpose gra- 
tuitously. This being the case, the numerical 
exient of their issues cannot be judged by 
those of Longmans, who embark an immense 
amount of capital in authorship. Another 
item of expense, advertising, bears a small 
proportion in their case to the great London 
firm—the charges for advertising being at 
least four times as much in England as they 
jare in the United States. The Harpers pay 

about $4,000 a year for advertising. The 
duty on paper forms also a no ineonsi- 
derable item in the estimates of the English 
publisher. As an instance of the relative 
‘copyright payments, we might refer to that 
of Mr. Macaulay’s History of England,— 
| Longmans pay the author $6,000—$30,000 
‘for the first ten years’ lease of his two volumes, 
—the Harpers £200—$1,000. Still the Har- 
| pers pay by far the largest premiums for the 
| priority of new English works, and to some of 
‘their popular American authors they have been 
enabled to give munificent sums. Mr. Preseott 
| has received in the neighborhood of $30,000 ; 
Mr. Stephens about the same; Rev. Mr. 
Barnes nearly as much, and Prof. Anthon 
| more; while of Morse’s Geography, over half 
‘a million copies have been printed. They 
\also pay $6,000 for the literary labor of Prof. 
Andrews’s fortheoming Latin Lexicon. The 
Harpers are possessed of unrivalled resources 
and facilities. Within their own establish- 
ment, all the details and machinery of publish- 
ing are carried on, with the exception of 
paper making and type founding. Their ex- 
tensive range of buildings, equal to six or 
seven five story houses, they divide into the 
several departments of composing rooms, ste- 
‘reotype foundry, press rooms, warehouses, 
bindery, &c. Nineteen double medium power 
presses, besides Napier presses, are constantly 
throwing off printed sheets, to the extent of 
some 70 reams per diem ; while in the bindery 
50 bagels of flour are required for making 
‘paste every year, as well as 1,200 dozen 














g, engaged in this establishment ; and the utmost volumes, including pamphlets. 


with the exception of Chambers’s, the most | sheepskins, 750 pieces of muslin of 40 square 
important and complete of its kind in Europe. | yards each, and sixty tons of pasteboard. 
Its several departments are devoted to the Over 40,000 lbs. of metal are used per annum 
paper-making, type-making, stereotyping, print- | for casting stereotype plates, of which their 
ing, and binding; it has also apartments for | vaults contain about $300,000 worth; they 
the accommodation of a corps of editors—all also have about 70,000 Ibs. of various 
included within the walls of the huge build-|founts of type in their composing rooms. 
ing. ‘They have over 100 agents and corre-|Even the cuttings from the edges of the 
spondents in the various German States; | books, in the process of binding, amount to 18 
Longmans, we believe, have, however, nearly tons of shavings per annum, which are sold to 
double that number. the paper-makers. Their annual sales have 
About 325 clerks and artisans are regularly | been estimated in round numbers at 2,000,000 
There are at- 
regularity and system prevail throughout its | tached to this establishment usually from 300 
multiform operations. Eight steam power | to 350 employées, in the various departments 
and 42 iron hand presses are there used, which ‘of the business, among that number about 100 
print off 110,000 sheets of 24 pages per day ; | being females, who fold and sew the sheets of 
in addition to which, there are usually engaged | books. ; ; 
about 36 artists and engravers on steel and| Mr. Putnam, of Broadway, bids fair to ele- 
wood, who likewise occupy rooms in the esta- | vate the standard of bibliographic taste among 
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us by his numerous and splendid issues; and 
Messrs. Appleton deserve also the thanks of 
all lovers of elegant books for the beautiful 
style in which most of their publications are 
produced. Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, as 
well as Lea & Blanchard, are also well known 
as extensive publishers; and the worthy bib- 
liopoles of our “ Modern Athens” are not 
likely to be forgotten in a survey of the doings 
of the craft; but our subject seems to expand 
rather than diminish, as we progress with it, 
and we must therefore refrain from further | 
specifications 





Before closing our sketch, we must, how- 
ever, refer to the fact of a new book market | 
which seems to have sprung up almost sponta- | 





lost ;’ and again the counter sigh is repeated publisher in those days, it would have been 
to the sorrowing heavens of the endless rebel- | declined as ‘ dangerous’ to the masters and 
lion against God. Many people poor that misses of Old England.” 

one man, the patriarch of our race, could not) , eal: nin 

in his single Amos execute this rebellion for | The Massachusetts Quarterly Review. 
all his race. Perhaps they are wrong. But,, Mr. Lowex1’s paper on Thoreau’s Week on 
even if not, perhaps in the world of dreams the Concord and Merrimack Rivers is in an ex- 
every one of us ratifies for himself the original cellent vein of observation and satire, quizzing 
act. Our English rite of ‘ Confirmation,’ by his amusing pretensions, and doing justice to 
which, in years of awakened reason, we take his Natural History. There are some pointed 
upon us the engagements contracted for us in | pages on the 

our slumbering infancy ;—how sublime a rite 
is that! The little postern gate, through | onsite 
which the baby in its cradle had been silently) | Sainte ' 

placed for a time within the glory of God's). There have been no travellers since those 
countenance, suddenly rises to the clouds as a) included in Hakluyt and Purchas, except 


LOSS TO IMAGINATION SINCE THE OLD TRA- 


neously into existence—that of Cincinnati. triumphal arch, through which, with banners | Martin, none ge hr se —~ " on Se 
Four or five large bookselling and publishing | displayed and martial pomps, we make our se- We 1 rvs RP od - oategaey Sn ee ‘ll ie “al 
firms are there in full operation, for the supply | cond entry as crusading soldiers militant for | ssh (te ‘ays | ones: sev: bial ae 
of the great West. ‘The pecuniary operations | God, by personal choice and by sacramental | Velvets Stories are no longer proverbial, © 

aeh man says in effect:—‘ Lo! I re-| have picked nearly every apple (wormy or other- 


popes. ‘ 


of two or three of these amount already to | oath. r S Peston! fr ta, 
something like $175,000 per annum; the| baptize myself; and that which once was| W ise) from the world s tree of Knowledge, and 
names of Messrs. Derby & Co., James & Co.,| sworn on my behalf, now I swear for myself. | that without an Eve to tempi us. Two or 
W. B. Smith & Co., will at once recur to the | Even so in » rena perhaps, under some secret | three have hitherto hung luckily beyond reach 
reader. Over one million per annum is said | conflict of the midnight sleeper, lighted up to on a lofty bough shadow ing the interior Africa, 
to be already devoted to this branch of west-| the consciousness at the time, but darkened to | but there is a Doctor Bialloblotzky at this very 
ern enterprise ; and the amount must necessa-| the memory as soon as all is finished, each | moment pelting at them with sticks and stones. 
rily every year be increased. | several child of our mysterious race completes | It may be only next week, and these, too, bitten 
hove is ue consideration thet naturally | for himself the aboriginal fall.” by geographers and geologists, will be thrown 
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reeurs to the mind in reviewing the progres- 


sive advancement of literary enterprise,—it is he terms a dream-fugue, a remarkable piece of | 


the desirableness of an international copyright 
on the products of mind; let this be effected, 
and the rights of the author be respected, and 
his labor paid for wherever it is appreciated, 
and equity and law will in this respect at least 
have become equivalent terms. 


F. 8. 








Piagajiniana, 
Blackwood’s. 
THe most rememberable paper in the Decem- 
ber Blackwood is De Quincy’s Vision of 
Sudden Death, a curious metaphysical narra- 
tive of the feelings built up on the sense of 
terror awakened at night by the concussion of 


a mail coach at full speed with a chariot bear- | 


ing a lady, the inevitable approach of the 
shock, the writer’s own helplessness, as he 
witnesses it from the coach, and her probable 
escape, yet possible death. This sense, this 
fascination of danger, is repeated in the visions 
of the Opium Eater, through many changes and 
sequences of idea. Going back to childhood, 
he finds it again in a dream of terror, which he 
thus binds fast to the destiny of man. 


CHILDHOOD’S DREAM OF TERROR. 

“ That dream, so familiar to childhood, of 
meeting a lion, and, from languishing prostra- | 
tion in hope and vital energy, that constant 
sequel of lying down before him, publishes the 
secret frailt of human nature—reveals its 
deep-seated Pariah falsehood to itself—records 
its abyssmal treachery. Perhaps not one of us 
escapes that dream; perhaps, as by some sor- 
rowful doom. of man, that dream repeats for 
every one of us, through every generation, the 
original temptation in Eden. Every one of 
us, in this dream, has a bait offered to the in- 
firm places of his own individual will; once 
again a snare is made ready for leading him 
into captivity to a luxury of ruin; in, as in 
aboriginal Paradise, the man falls from inno- 
cence; once again, by infinite iteration, the 
ancient Earth groans to God, through her 
secret caves, over the weakness of her child; 
‘ Nature from her seat, sighing through all her 
works,’ again ‘ gives signs of woe that all is 


| He re-echoes this in various forms in what 


| word painting full of musical echoes. It 
| would mar the composition to separate a_por- 
| tion from the rest. 


The Art-Journal. 

Mrs. 8, C. Hat, to whom we are indebted 
for so many kindly contributions to the litera- 
‘ture of the day, has a just, discriminative 
paper on Children’s Books, which does honor 
to Miss Edgeworth as the first of all writers 
for the young, and to some new comers, as An- 
dersen, with many sound general reflections. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
| “It is far more difficult to write for the 
children of the present day than it was to write 
for those of the past. They are, of course, the 
, same race of beings, but differently ‘ got up ; 
| they are knowledge-crammed, an undue pre- 
| ponderance is given to intelleet—hard, dry in- 
tellect; no hymns are written that improve 
upon Doctor Watts’s; young masters and 








jaway. We wish no harm to this worthy Sela- 


vonian, but his name is irresistibly suggestive 
of boiled lobster, and some of the natives are 
not so choice in their animal food. 

* * * * 

“The journals of the elder navigators are 
prose Odyssees. The geographies of our an- 
cestors were works of taney and imagination. 
They read poems where we yawn over items, 
Their world was a huge wonder-horn, exhaust- 
less as that which Thor strove to drain. Ours 
would searee quench the small thirst of a bee. 
No modern voyager brings back the magical 
foundation stones of a Tempest. No Marco 
Polo, traversing the desert beyond the eity of 


| Lok, would tell of things able to inspire the 


mind of Milton with 


* Calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire 
And airy tongues that syilible men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses.” 
It was easy enough to believe the story of 
Dante, when two thirds of even the upper- 
world were yet untraversed and unmapped. 
With every step of the recent traveller our in- 








misses in general are rather miniature men/|heritance of the wonderful is diminished. 
and women, than ggnuine ‘ children; they talk | Those beautifully-pictured notes of the Possi- 
- things — it is wry as ga un- | eae pee om at a ruinous discount in the 
erstand; they are parrot-taught; they are| hard and cumbrous coin of the actual. How 
ima overworked, mare and exhibit- | are we not defrauded and impoverished? Does 
ed. * * Some few years ago it | California vie with Eldorado, or are Bruce’s 
was not only religion in starch and vb lg Abyssinian Kings a set-off for Prester John ? 
long-winded and fatiguing stories of prodigy | A bird in the bush is worth two in the hand. 
children, a biography of an early saint, who,| And if the philosophers have not even yet been 
according to one writer, ‘ did not know the | able to agree whether the world has any exist- 
Lord until her seventh year, and, another, | ence independent of ourselves, how do we not 
who was ‘ converted in her sixth’—it was not | gain a loss in every addition to the catalogue 
only this order of books that occasioned a pa-| of Vulgar Errors ? Where are the fishes which 
ralysis of juvenile spirit and innocent joy in| nidificated in trees! Where the monopodes 
our nurseries, but the shelves of the domestic sheltering themselves from the sun beneath 
book-case were weighed down by scientific | their single umbrella-like foot, umbrella-like in 
books, deep enough to perplex the mighty | everything but the fatal necessity of being bor- 
ones of Queen’s College. _Imagination was | rowed? Where the Acephali, with whom He- 
placed beneath an extinguisher; every toy | rodotus, in a kind of eestasy, wound up his 
bo & seience ; tages as to tales of Fay or | climax . Be aa abnormal top-pieces ? 
tent ape e such were permitted to show the | W weg oc whose eggs are possibly boul- 
a of their gossamer garments within the | ders, needing no far-fetched theory of glacier 
imits of a playground. ‘ Cinderella’ was con-| or iceberg to account for them ? ere the 
sidered almost immoral ; ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ tails of the Britons? Where the no legs of the 
was banished to an island more solitary than | bird of Paradise? Where the Unicorn with that 
— which eo aye ; a ‘ — | single ee of his, we a all , 

ights’ were sneered into oblivion; an ner 0 isons ! ere the fountain of 
even the ‘ Ugly Duck’ had been offered to a| Youth ? here that Thessalian spring which, 
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without cost to the county, convicted and pu-| 
nished perjurers? Where the Amazons of 
Orellana? All these, and a thousand other va- | 
rieties, we have lost, and have got nothing in-| 
stead of them. And those who have robbed 


themselves. It is so much wealth cast into the 
sea beyond all approach of diving bells. We 
owe no thanks to Mr. J. E. Worcester, whose | 
Geography we studied enforcedly at school. | 
Yet even he had his relentings, and in some | 
sofier moment vouchsafed us a fine, inspiring 
print of the Maelstrom, answerable to the | 
twenty-four mile diameter of its suction. Year | 
by year,more and more of the world gets dis- | 
enchanted. Even the icy privacy of the arctic | 
and antaretie circles is invaded. Our youth are 
no longer ingenious, as indeed no ingenuity is 
demanded of them. Everything is accounted 
for, everything cut and dried, and the world 
may be put together as easily as the fragments 
of a dissected map. The Mysterious bounds 
nothing now on the North, South, East, or 
West. We have played Jack Horner with our 
earth, till there is never a plum left in it.” 


Sartain’s Union Magazine, 

Mrs. Krrkianp notices the change which 
has come over John Bull on the subject of 
emigration, and makes some home capital out 
of it:— 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BUSH-LIFE, 

“ England seems learning, in a new and un- 
expected way, to sympathize with the United 
States. She has looked upon the rapid settle- 
ment of our new westera country, as from a 
far height of civilization, holding up dainty 
hands at the idea of such rudeuess of manners, 
and considering our whole country as tinged— 
as indeed it is—by certain results of the growth 
and activity of the West. But lately her turn 
has come. She is now sending not only her 
convicts, but her younger sons, her too-active 
reformers, her seapegraces, and her youth of 
more nerve than fortune, to people her distant 
islands ; to hunt wild asses, and to tame kan- 
garoos. Then, like a good mother as she is, 
spreading her wings for the protection of her 
brood, she begins to tell us what a fine manly 
thing emigration is, how much better it is for 
young men—and young women, too,—to brave 
the disagreeableness of bush-life, than to re- 
main idle and effeminate, and unprovided for 
at home. ‘Two of the most striking fictions of 
the day (not to speak of inferior specimens), 
the one to which we have alluded, and another 
—a poem in hexameters—called ‘The Bothy 
of Toper-na-Fuosich,’—send their heroes to 
Australia, with a heartiness of approval which 
makes light of the roughness of life in the wil- 
derness, and seems for the time to find the 
boasted civilization of the mother country ra- 
ther sickly and feverish by comparison. ‘This 
is charming! It foretells some diminutioa of 
national prejudice ; for whatever may be the 
feelings cherished by London and Liverpool to- 
wards New York and Boston, a brotherhood 
will surely spring up between Australia and 
the wide West; nor will home influence on 
either side be able to counteract the sympathy 
which common toils, privations, customs, hopes, 
naturally originate. The Bushman of Austra- 
lia is essentially the same being with the 
western settler.’ 

Miss Martineau’s Ambleside papers open 
well, with a rich promise of description and in- 
cident of the Lake Scenery. Here is a bit—a 


and shining of the evergreens. 
us of them have stolen that which not enriches | 











January sketch :— 
WINTER WALK AT AMBLESIDE. 

. . . | 

“On going forth, the first thing that strikes | 


~ 


oe ED 





the stranger’s eye is probably the great abun- 
dance of evergreens. To me, the wintry aspect 
of the country is almost annihilated in the 
neighborhood of dwellings, by the clustering 
The hollies in 
the hedges are tall and tree-like ; and near the 
breakfast-room windows of their houses, the 
inhabitants plant a holly, to be an aviary in 
winter, when birds come flitting about for the 
sake of the berries. Then the approaches are 
hedged in with laurels; the laurestine is in full 
flower on the lawns; the houses and walls are 
half covered with ivy; and wherever, along the 
road, a garden wall stretches away, it runs 
over with evergreens, which shake off the snow 
as the breeze passes over them. Well, we go 


down the road to the toll-bar, where the good | 
woman lives who likes her calling so well that | 


she has no wish to leave her gate to see the 
world. She saw the world one afiernoon for 
four hours, when her employer sent her to 
Bowness for a frolic ; and she got so tired and 
dull that she was glad to see her toll-house 
again, and declared she would never more go 
pleasuring. I was in the boat with her that 
day—a packet-boat steered by Professor Wil- 
son, who had his friend Dr. Blair with him. 
The contrast of the three faces was curious,— 
the forlorn dulness of the woman, who looks 
the picture of content when taking toll,—the 
absiraction of the philological Dr. Blair, and the 
keen, observing, and enjoying countenance of 
Christopher North! Just through the toll-bar, 
lies Waterhead, a cluster of houses on the 
northern margin of the lake, the prettiest of 
which is the low cottage under the mazy syea- 
mores, with its grass-plat spreading into the 
waters—the cottage where I lived while my 
house was building. Passing behind this cot- 
tage, the road winds somewhat inland, leaving 
space for a meadow between it and the lake, 
till it passes the Roman camp before men- 
tioned. Then on the right we see, across a 
field, and almost hidden among evergreens, the 
cottage of poor Hartley Coleridge’s tutor, the 
singular old clergyman who died at upwards 
of eighty, without a will, as if summoned un- 
timely! Then we pass the beautiful house 
and most flowery garden of a Quaker friend 
of mine,—a place which seems in all weathers 
to look as cheerful as its benevolent master. 
In my early walk, before it is light in the win- 
ter morning, I choose this direction in Febru- 
ary, because in a copse of my Quaker friend’s 
which overhangs the road, there is always a 
more glorious tumult of singing-birds than in 
any other spot | know. To hear those birds 
on the one hand, and the gush of the rapid 
Rotha on the other, when the day is breaking 
over the waters, is enough to enliven the 
whole succeeding winter day. * * * Our 
road now skirts the Rotha, a stream too clear 
to fish in, except after heavy rains. There is 
no beguiling the trout in water as translucent 
as the air. We do not now cross the little 
Millar Bridge, by which I am wont to go 
almost daily to Fox How; but we walk on to 
Fox How, through whose birch copse we 
have to pass. Every one knows that Fox 
How is the abode so beloved by Dr, Arnold— 
the house he built, and the garden he laid out 
to be the retreat of his old age The trees 
that he planted spread and flourish, his house 
is almost covered with roses and climbing 
plants, his younger children are growing up 
there, and his friends assemble in his home; 
but he has long been gone. * * * We 
now see the recess of Fairfield, its whole cul- 
de-sac, finely, unless mists are filling the basin, 
and curling about the ridges; and Rydal 
Forest stretches boldiy up to the snow line. 





Lady Le Fleming’s large, staring, yellow man- 
sion is a blemish in the glorious view; but a 
little way back, we saw near it what puts all 
great mansions out of our heads,—Words- 
worth’s cottage, a little way up the lower 
slope of Nab Scar—the blunt end of the 
Fairfield horseshoe.” 

The sentence in the above passage respect- 
ing the “singing birds” in “My Quaker 
Friend’s Copse,” is to be taken, we presume, as 
a bit of fancy. It would seem to convey the 
pleasing intelligence that Miss Martineau has 
recovered her long departed hearing; if, in- 
deed, birds are ever found to sing “ in glorious 
tumult” in the month of January in that 
region. 











Original Purtry. 


A RETROSPECT OF 1849. 


Tuere is a solemn peal of midnight bells, 

Heard from the distant horologe of Time, 

That marks the closing year. and sadly tells, 

With sullen roar, its darkened deeds of crime ; 

In what a mournful but expressive chime, 

Drearier than monotone, shall it bewail 

The twelvemonth newly gone; what “ Runic 
rhyme” 

Shall it employ to zive the tragic tale 

Of all its scenes of blood and terror to the gale! 


How shall it toll of India’s thousands slain, 

‘ India is quiet,” says the Morning Post, 

“ The last dispatehes tell of order's reign,” — 

“ Order,” that Selkirk found upon the coast 

Of the lone island where his bark was lost— 

“ Order,’ such as the Sacred Record saith 

Reigned in the tents of the Assyrian host, 

When touched by the dread Angel’s blighting 
breath, 

The proud exulting foe lay hushed in stony death. 





Oh, mother country! home of all the arts, 

Seat of all wisdom, justice, learning, grace, 

A brave example your career imparts, 

The transatlantic offshoot of your race, 

For when the triumphs of your arms we trace, 
From proud Benares to Moultan, we may know 
How Christian nations may despoil, deface 

The fairest cities of a heathen foe, 

If costly gems and gold reward them as they go. 


Sweet lady, thou that wear’st the coronet 

Of England’s sovereignty, we call thy uame 

In kindness: let no pillaged pearls be set 

Among thy jewels—let thy gentle fame 

Be all unmixed with memories of shame. 

Lirt up THE IrntsH PEorLe, MAKE IT KNOWN 

A QUEEN CAN ANSWER NATURE'S LAST ACCLAIM, 

And the bright emerald on thy brow that shone 

Shall flash as never flashed the Ko-hi-noor’s rich 
stone ! 


But in this hurried retrospective glance 

Which we would take of the departing year, 
How shall we blush for the Republic, France, 
That she among the spoilers should appear ! 

| Who has not shed the sympathizing tear 

| For Freedom stifled in Rrenzi’s bome, 

| That men who boast their liberty should rear 
| Their frowning guns to shatter arch and dome 
Upon the sacred hills of everlasting Rome ? 





And Kossuth, valiant leader of the brave, 

How have we read the story of thy fall, 

What though the Austrian ensign yet may wave 

Its crimsoned folds o’er Brescia’s prostrate wall— 

The Grecian maids that decked the coronal 

With laurel fresh and fragrant for the free, 

Who rushed to victory at their country’s call, 

Where classic “ Marathon looks on the sea,” 

No brighter garland wove than we would twine 
for thee ! 


Yet are there others that deserve the wreath. 
Venice! thy sons, who in the hour of dread 
Drew forth the blade and threw away the sheath, 
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While starving women cried aloud for bread : 

Could Harrow render back its noble dead, 

The Poet-hero, whose resounding line 

Once mourned thy fallen state, thy grandeur fled, 

Inspired by this new “ tale of Troy divine,” 

Should lift, to hymn thy praise, a statelier ode 
than mine ! 


And what of young Columbia, Freedom’s child— 
What crime of hers is borne upon the breeze ? 
The westem “ Pallas armed and undefiled,” 

Is she yet stainless upon land and seas ? 

Yes! she obeys the Almighty’s high decrees, 
And grows abundantly beneath his care, 

Like the great monarch of the Indian trees, 

That spreads its props abroad, its weight to share, 


And sends its branches high into the topmost air. 


Still a fell spirit is abroad to-day, 

A blind fanaticism, which would wage 

A war upon her rule ; and cast away 

The glorious promise of maturer age— 

Forbear, rash zealots, your ignoble rage, 

For he whose folly brings Disunion’s train 

Shall stand upon a future Gibbon’s page 

The Erostratus of a loftier fane, 

Than Earth, throughout all time, shall ever see 
again! 








J. R. Tompson. 
Richmond, Va. 





THE PLACE WHERE UE LAID. 
WRITTEN AFTER READING “ THE MESSITAS.” 


He walked in the cool green shadow, 
And paused on the mountain-top, 

He thought of the poisoned arrows 
Of sin, and its bitter drop. 


He gazed on the Mount Moriah, 
Its temple and glittering dome, 

Birds stirred in their nests ’mid the stillness, 
But He was without a home! 


He gazed on the silent city, 
And the Kedron’s brook below, 
The moon threw a gleam, like silVer, 
Along all its gentle flow. 





His temples, so wan and weary ! 
He leaned in the cedar shade— 
Fresh airs, o'er the hill-side winging, 
Their touch on His eyelids laid. 


Then midnight voices whispered, 


An angel came, bending near Him, 
With cheer from the Father’s home. 


A couch he would fain prepare for 
His Lord, in the Olive-glade, 

Of moss, from the pleasant valley, 
In the scented Cedar’s shade. 


But light reillumed those glances 
So nearly spent, and dim 

With watching, and toil, and sorrow, 
By the winepress’s crimson rim. 


And He trod it, with might resistless, 
Alone, in unearthly shade ; 
And mortals a couch made ready, 
The couch where Immanuel laid ! 
Emiry HerrMann. 


Geographical and Ethnologieal 
Considerations from Lt. Maury's Recent Papers on 
Communication with the Pacific. 


LONGITUDINAL RIVERS. 





A river that runs east or west crosses no 
parallels of latitude, consequently, as it flows 
towards the sea, it does not change its climate, 
and, being in the same climate, the crops that 
are cultivated at its mouth are grown also at 
its sources, and from one end to the other of 
it there is no variety of productions: it is all 
wheat and corn, or wine, or oil, or some other 





staple. Assoried cargoes, therefore, cannot | it may be made to send its surplus produce 
be made up from the produce which such a} down the currents of the ocean or before the 
river brings down to market. | winds of heaven, to the people of every city 
On the other hand, a river that runs north| and clime who are to be found on the sea- 
or south crosses parallels of latitude ; changes | shore. 
its climate at every turn; and as the traveller 
descends it, he sees every day new agriculiural 
staples abounding. Such a river bears down 


OCEAN CURRENTS AND WINDS. 


An ocean current sweeps past the mouth of 


to the sea a variety of productions, some of 


| mouth, or the port whence they are distributed 


| degrees of latitude. 
| Amazon as tributary to the Caribbean Sea, | 


which some one or another of the different 
nations of the earth is sure to want, and for 
which each one will send to the markets at its 


over the world. The assortments of merchan- | 
dise afforded by such a river are the life of com- 
merce. They give it energy, activity, and 
scope. Such a river is the Mississippi, and 
the Mississippi is the only such river in the 
world. 

THE INTERTROPICAL SEA. 

But the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea—eall them the intertropical sea of Ame- 
rica, for they are in fact but one sea—are | 
supported by the most magnificent system of | 
river basins in the world, and the grandest | 
back country on the face of the earth. The | 
rivers which empty into this American sea 
drain more back country than do all the seas | 
of Europe; and they drain more climates than | 
do all the other rivers which empty into any | 
one of the three great oceans. 

This intertropical sea is the receptacle and | 





outlet for all the variety of produce that is | 


the Amazon into the Caribbean Sea, and makes 
that river discharge there. This current runs 
thence through the Yucatan pass; rushes by 
the Belize, and, dashing along at the rate of 
four miles the hour, whirls through the straits 
of Florida and enters the Atlantic Ocean in the 
shape of the benignant Gulf stream, which 
tempers with its warmth the climates of Eu- 
rope, and bears along thence the surplus pro- 
duce that is delivered to it from this mawni- 
ficent system of American rivers and river 
basins. On the other side, this intertropical 
sea is separated by a narrow strip of land trom 
the Pacific Ocean, across which a good thorough- 
fare is required in order to place this cornu- 
copia of the world practically and commercially 
where it is geographically, viz. midway between 
Europe and Asia. ‘ 

From this proposed opening, the trade-winds 
of the Pacific blow from the eastward to the 
westward, and extend entirely across that 
ocean. They blow with wonderful regularity, 
steadiness, and constancy. In “running down 
the trades” the mariner enjoys the most beau- 
tiful navigation. Without care for his safety 


known to the climates and soils of seventy | he sails before them day after day, for weeks 


(I am considering the | together, never once touching a brace or hand- 
| ling a sail. In them the sea is always smooth, 


and will show it so to be.) The back country | the weather fine, and the climate delicious. 
which supports and supplies with the elements | Gales of wind are unknown, and life there 


of commerce this sea of ours, extends from 
20° south to 50° north. The land within this 


becomes so delightful to the sailor, that, with 
nothing to do, he congratulates himself in 


region is fruitful beyond measure; it includes | Mere wantonness with the remark that “it is 
5 r % > *God’.| well all ps ; of the sea had } 
all the producing latitudes on the face of God’s | Weil all parts of the sea had not been so, else 


grand. kingdoms of nature afford, is to be 
found here in the greatest perfection, profu- 
sion, and abundance. Coal measures without 


the richest copper mines, and all the materials 


| 
Hilt mountains of iron; the best silver and 
| 


As winds through the Balsams roam | of mineral wealth, abound in this region as 
- , 


| they do nowhere else. 


Nor is the vegetable 
kingdom less prolific or beautiful. The finest 
| of wheat, the best of fruits, corn without mea- 
| sure, hemp, cotton, rice, sugar, wine, oil, indi- 
_ go, coffee, and India-rubber, tobacco and timber, 
dye stuffs, and the finest of woods, are all to 
be found in this magnificent system of basins 
in vast quantities and in great beauty and per- 
| fection. 

Nor are the supplies from the animal king- 
dom on a seale less grand. Everything that 
island or mountain, sea-shore or inland basin, 
plains and pampas, tierras templadas or tierras 
calientes, can produce, is brought down to 
enrich this great cornucopia of commerce. It 
occupies a geographical position that makes it 
the commercial centre of the sea; and on 
account of this very position it possesses 
advantages which no other part of the wide 
ocean has ever enjoyed. It is between two 


J ‘ a }pe 4 - ¢ be 
footstool, and every variety of production, | his mother weuld have been a sailor.” 


except tea and a few spices, that the three | 


| The trade winds embrace a belt of ocean 
;about fifty degrees of latitude in breadth, 
| extending from twenty-five or thirty degrees 
|north to twenty-five or thirty degrees south. 
| An ordinary sailer, in running them down, will 
average, day after day, two hundred miles, 
She counts upon them with as much certainty 
as the flatboat-man counts upon the downward 
current of the Mississippi river. To the north 
of the equator they blow from the north-east ; 
to the south of it they blow from the south- 
}east. From these winds the Pacific takes its 
| name. The “keels,” « broad horns,” and rafts 
| which come down the Mississippi might navi- 
gate the trade wind region—opposite to the 
middle of which is the Caribbean Sea—with 
as much safety as they can descend the river. 
| Open boats, yawls, have been known to sail 
| thousands of miles before them across that 
| ocean. So smooth and exempt from storms 
is it where these winds prevail, that much of 
| the coasting trade of Peru is carried on by 
“eatamarans,” or “balsas.” These “ balsas” 
are nothing more than a few light logs tied 
together; in other words, they are a Missis- 
| sippi raft, with a pole stuck down between 
| two of the logs, to which a sail is tied. Piling 


} 
| 


hemispheres. It has a continent to the north | their produce in sacks or bales on these logs, 
and a continent to the south. When it is| the Peruvians stand boldly out to sea, and 
seed time on one side of it, it is harvest time | perform sea voyages of considerable duration. 
on the other; and there will be, when its back It is not overdrawing the picture to add, 
country is settled up, a perpetual delivery of | that, with a ship canal across the Isthmus, the 
crops in its markets. raft which comes down the Mississippi river 

ith Europe to the east and Asia to the | or the boat for navigating the Illinois canal 
west, it is midway between the two parts of | might, on arriving at New Orleans and not 
the Old World, and it stands on an eminence | finding a market there, stick up a pole for a 
in navigation and commerce which places all | mast, and, setting sail, go to the Sandwich 
parts of the earth at its feet, and from which | Isiands or Manilla, and perhaps to China. 
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Getting through the Gulf to the canal across | Work of the same artist, representing the infant | century. A good deal of skill is shown in the 


the Isthmus would be the most difficult and | Saviour standing upon the coiled serpent. The 


dangerous part of the voyage. 
To be Continued. 








(from a Correspondent.) 

An occasional visit to Philadelphia should be 
prescribed to New Yorkers generally, as a kind 
of sedative, the whole machinery of business 
and of life goes on there in such contrast to 
the high-pressure principle which prevails here. 
The quiet aspect of the city as you approach 
it, the respectful demeanor of the cabmen, who, 
instead of rushing on the unwary traveller like 
a banditti, wait to have their services required ; 
the never-ending rows of white steps, outside 
shutters, and inside blinds; the air of decorum 
and respectability that pervades the whole city, 
its formality and rectangularity, all strike the 
New Yorkers as something quite foreign, and 
after the confusion, the whirl, “the hum, the 
shock of men” here, the contrast is, for two or 
three days, very agreeable. 

Christmas in Philadelphia is. universally ob- 
served as a holiday, while New Year's day is 
less regarded. I left our beloved city a tew 
days ago to pass this festival there, and if the 
pleasant impressions I have brought away are 
worth recording, here they are. On going 
down Chestnut street, the first new feature 
that struck me was quite an imposing structure 
of brown free-stone, adorned with every variety 
of flags, an immense stained glass lantern, 
and a most enticing bill of attractions, such as 
mammoth babies, fat boys, a man born without 
arms, &e. This was Barnum’s Museum. Two 
or three companies had failed to succeed with 
it, but the indefatigable Barnum, who under- 
stands human nature better, took it in hand, 
and, to judge by its outward symbols, it is 
eminently prosperous, Was it he who adver- 





whole figure is instinet, not with life only, but 
with divinity. Mr. Hagadorn showed me a 
portrait of this distinguished sculptor. He | 
has noble features and eyes of unfathomable | 


about thirty years of age. I saw a Madonna 
and Child, painted by his wife, a picture of 
great beauty and of great merit. But the | 
|most beautiful of all Steinhauser’s creations 
‘is his Hero and Leander, which the Academy 
|has recently purchased. For the sentiment, it 
|might as well have been called Cupid and 
Psyche. The lover is just landed, the surf is 
washing the sand at his feet; he is seated on 
the rocks beside her, gazing into her eyes with 
that adoration that is as yet unmingled with | 
| passion, while she, with one arm encireling his | 
head and one clasping his hand, is the very | 
personification of the Psyche or the celestial 
love of the Greeks. Never was the Poetry, 
the divinity of Love, more exquisitely repre- 
sented; never have I seen a work of art so 
inexpressibly beautiful. 

The Academy has been rebuilt, and the 
rooms are far more spacious and elegant than 
those of the old building. 











Tue only novelty which we have to notice at 
the Italian Opera House is the reappearance of 
Signorina Truffi. On Friday last she made 
her debut in Ernani, supported by Forti and 
Beneventano, in place of Benedetti and Rosi, 
by whom the parts of Ernani and Silvio were 
played during the last season. Signorina 
Trufli was enthusiastically received by a very 
large audience. She looked and played the 
well known part of Elvira with great success, 
We have not much ¢hange to note in the 





tised for exhibition the identical serpent that 
beguiled Eve, adding at the same time that | 
the account had been considered by some per- 
sons as paregorical ! 

I visited Brackett’s studio, who has recently 
left Boston and come to reside in Philadelphia. 
He has just finished a beautiful model of a 
remarkably fine head, that of young Boker the 

oet, which he is about to execute in marble. 
The model and the original are strikingly like 
Byron, or as Byron would have been spiritual- 
ized. Brackett has also, in plaster, a group 
which he calls The Wreck. It is a nude, recum- 
bent female figure, clasping an infant to her 
side, apparently thrown by the last wave 
among the rocks where she lies, and over 
which her long hair streams in most expressive 
folds. The repose and helplessness of death, 
the maternal love that was stronger than death, 
the calm beauty of the face, and the exquisite 
contour and grace of the figure, render it one 
of the finest compositions that have been pro- 
duced in American sculpture. I saw several 
miniatures by Cushman, who, in expression, 
coloring, and delicacy of finish, approaches 
Malbone more nearly than any native artist. 
It is greatly to be regretted that he does not 
devote himself exclusively to this branch of 
art. 

At the house of Mr. Hagadorn, the Bavarian 
Consul, I saw the Fisher Boy, Steinhauser’s 
last work. It represents a youth leaning over 
the rocks in a somewhat difficult posture, which 
the artist, however, has managed with great 
skill, his rod in hand, and evidently on the 
point of having “a glorious nibble.” The life 
and expectation expressed in every muscle is 


quality of her voice, which remains about the 
same as last year. The warmth of her recep- 
tion was a gratifying event, as showing the 
sympathy of the public mind towards an ar- 
tiste from whose exertions so much pleasure 
has been derived. Forti made a favorable 
impression as Ernani, though he delivered his 
music with a little less vehemence than we 
have been accustomed to hear in that charac- 
ter. The change of Beneventano for Rosi we 
cannot, however, consider as an improvement 
in the east, the sound voice and artistic ex- 
ecution of the latter gentleman being very 
imperfectly replaced by the elaborate over- 
acting and uncultivated organ of Signor Bene- 
ventano. The choruses were very good, and 
the whole opera appeared to give great satis- 
faction to the audience. 

Sig’na Truffi has since appeared in Lucrezia 
Borgia, a character that she has made her own, 
on these boards, and, we are happy to state, 
still receives flattering proofs of the high place 
she still holds in public estimation. 








Che Drama. 





Tue production of an historical play on a 
basis of American history should not, if it is 
executed with any degree of skill or ability, 
be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

It is this which makes the first appeal on 
behalf of what was lately announced at the 
Broadway Theatre as “ Wasses RaymonD, a 
Romantic Play in Three Acts,” and charged to 
be written by one of the most distinguished of 
our female poets. The particular period se- 
lected for a groundwork is that of Bacon’s 





really astonishing. The Agnus Dei is another 








Rebellion in Virginia at the close of the 17th 


relation and contrast of character. The part 
allotted to Mr. Murdoch is well-measured for 
and was well rendered in his peculiar style; 
and in language more than one passage is 
gracefully worded, and sometimes rises into 


___ | depth. I was surprised to learn that he is only , musical and eloquent declamation. Unity of 


purpose and the proper sequence of incidents 
and events seems not to have been as carefully 
considered by the author as this particular 
species of composition requires. The mate- 
rials are not as thoroughly fused and closely 
blended as they should be in an entertainment, 
which is, and must be, if successful, essentially 
one in its effect upon the audience—however 
diverse and seemingly contradictory its ele- 
ments. The play was well received by an 
attentive audience, and if really from the pen 
to which it has been aseribed, is no incon- 
siderable addition to the many honors already 
achieved by the fair writer. 

At the same theatre, we have had, in sue- 
cession, for the past week, Miss Cusuman, 
returned from Boston—where her reception, 
although in point of numbers decidedly suc- 
cessful, in point of criticism partook strongly 
of the hot-and-cold which is sometimes con- 
sidered a characteristic of Boston Journalism. 
In New York she is well received again, and 
is playing her round of well known parts with 
the spirit, energy, and mature judgment, which 
we acknowledged in our previous notices of 
her performances. 

The “Meg Merrilies” on which we dwelt 
before with so much satisfaction, as a trium- 
phant achievement of personation and stage- 
art, still stands out the tower and stronghold of 
the engagement. It is the intention of Miss 
Cushman, we understand, to present some 
novelties before she leaves us, at least to 
appear in several characters which she has not 
performed since her return from England. 


What is Calked Abont. 


—— A sTRonG argumentum ad verecundiam 
to the American public in behalf of an Inter- 
national Copyright Law is involved in an ap- 
peal in favor of the Rev. Dr. Dick, of Scotland, 
made by Elihu Burritt, of Worcester, Mass. 
It appears that this venerable writer, to whom 
American readers have been so much indebted 
for his popular works on astronomy and other 
topies, is now nearly eighty years old, and hav- 
ing disposed of the copyright of his works for 
very small sums, is in a condition of severe 
want. Mr. Burritt suggests a testimony from 
American booksellers; but American readers 
are under quite as great an obligation, sinee the 
former enjoyed no protection in their republi- 
cations, and sold the editions at un-copyrighted 
prices. We are wrong in throwing the burden 
of these evils on the book-publishers, who 
frequently suffer with the author from the pre- 
sent insecurity of the trade. But, come the 
fact whence it will, it is melancholy to reflect 
that an author of age and literary standing, to 
whom America has been indebted for a quarter 
of a century, should have that asked for him in 
the name of charity which he was entitled to 
demand loudly in the name of justice. A few 
young workingmen of Boston, we see it stated, 
sent out $60 by the last steamer, in answer to 
Mr. Burritt’s appeal. Contributions are re- 
ceived by Mr. ‘ at Worcester, by Munroe & 
Co., Washington st., Boston, or they may be 
forwarded directly to Dr. Dick, whose address 
is “ Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, Scotland.” 
he Lawrence Seientific School, a 














branch of Harvard University, endowed by 
Hon, Abbott Lawrence, has been organized at 
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Cambridge. A suitable building has been 
erected. The studies contemplated are Che- 
mistry, under Prof. Horsford; Zoology and 
Geology, under Prof. Agassiz; Engineerivg, 
under Prof. Eustis; Botany, under Prof. Gray ; 
Experimental Philosophy, under Prof. Love- 
ring ; Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, 
under Prof. Wyman ; Astronomy, under Prof. 
Bond; and Mathematies, under Prof. Pierce. 
Candidates for admission must be eighteen 
years of age, and may pursue one or more 
branches. Agassiz lectures and gets up ex- 
cursions with the students to Nahant, Mount 
Aubura, ete., in the pursuit of Natural History. 
The other studies are pursued with equal zeal, 
aud all the resources of the University. 

A letter from a eorrespondent in Cali- 
fornia assures us of the truth of the news- 
paper marvels of the great bubble, of the rapid 





changes of prices, the scarcity of materials, the | 


necessities of the people, and other elements 
of the most extraordinary speculation of the 
age, Every one on the spot prophesies the 
bursting, but every one goes on, whether 
he will or no, in accordance with the system. 
In the history of bubbles, the latest is destined 
to be the most magnificent of the whole. 
Yet probably there is not a single condition 
which political economy (with a little assist- 
ance from rural philosophy) could not have 
exactly foretold. Leaving the trading facts to 
regulate themselves, we gather from our cor- 
respondent’s letter an item or two on the phy- 
sical geography of the country. Of the gene- 
ral appearance of San Francisco the writer 
says :—*“I took a sail in a skiff some days 
since around the bay, and among the islands 
that lie facing the town, and I was astonished, 


though a resident on the spot, at this view of 


its growth since I last saw it from a similar 
situation two and a half months since, on the 
deck of the Peytona. It has at least quadru- 
pled since then. The islands, like the country 
around, are sterile, covered only with small 
bushes and stunted live oak. t watkea the 
country round when I first arrived for some 
miles, and found nothing like cultivation or 
arable land of any sort. It is pieturesque, and 
that is all. The country adjacent is very hilly, 
and the bay, from the tops of the hills—for so 
large a bay—looks well; but it is more like 
an island sea than a bay, the fog seldom 


allowing you a sight of the opposite coast, as | 


overlook the islands, all being lost in mist 
syond. You will have as good an idea gene- 


rally of the harbor of San Francisco as [I can | 
give you, by looking towards the ocean from | 


Coney Island beach. . ‘L have seen some 
beautiful specimens of gold lately, one in par- 
ticular, that weighed 4fbs. Troy, gold and 
quartz veined. About 75 per cent. was pure 
gold, and the rest beautiful white opake 
quartz. Most of the mingled specimens are 
with discolored quartz. I also saw one speci- 
men of pure gold, 2s. Troy, and dozens from 
5 oz. to 1th. The most beautiful is that in 
small seales from the far North Fork. It is 
very brilliant, and uniform in size, that of the 


head of a pin, flattened, and is fresher and | 


ba capo looking than any, save that of the 
Juba river, which is more irregular. I have 
seen but few geological specimens, save of 
gold, since I have been here, one or two of the 
quicksilver ore, and they were all.” 

Charles Dickens has just presided at 
an annual dinner of the News-Venders’ Associ- 
ation of London, and made one of his usual 
capital speeches for the occasion. It is a 
charitable society, the members, of which, if 
they fall into want, draw upon the funds to 
which they have themselves contributed, and 








only members are eligible as permanent pen- | of Agrippa to his own. The statue was found 
sioners—a feature which Dickens wisely urged |in the ‘lrastevere portion of the city, in the 
as maintaining, even in extremity, a sense of same neighborhood where, some months since, 


news-venders,” he urged, “as a body upon one 
another, and upon the public, to erect a provi- 
dent institution of their own, and to elevate 
themselves, and those they employed, in the 
social scale, seemed to be most undeniable. 
It was not that they toiled in all weathers— 
it was not that they were up early and late— 
that they were watching whilst others slept— 
that they ministered at our doors daily through- 
out the year—although this was much, for 
which we owed them a debt of gratitude—it 
was not for this that they inherited this claim, 
but it was, because they were connected with 
that great power which had become the axis 
upon whieh the moral world turned round 
[cheers]—humbly connected, perhaps, they 
|were, but usefully and inseparably, to that 
fountain of knowledge to all men, which was 
| popularly called the press, and to that institu- 
ition they were as conduits to a well of water, 
or what the pipes beneath the streets of this | 
city were to the great gas-works from which 
the lights proceeded which turned our night 
into day. It was, that they went for ever be- 
tween us and those mighty engines which, 
working night by night, and all night long, 
were felt in their faintest throb throughout the 
civilized world [cheers]. It was, that those 
men should be in a high degree worthy of their 
trade, and should not be behind the members 
of any other industrious calling, but should be 
}upon a level with the foremost. It was not 
‘more than 250 years since the very first idea 
| of a newspaper was conceived in this island, to 
stimulate the people to resist the Spanish 
Armada. It was not 200 years since the first 
‘notion of a regular newspaper, in anything 
\like the present form, was reduced to practice. 
}One hundred and tifty years ago there did not 
jappear to have been a single daily paper in 
| England, and ten years later only one. When 
| he compared such a state of things with that 
now existing, he felt as if the humble men 
connected with the vending of news ought to 
| be in advance of those times in the same pro- 
| portionate degree as the newspapers they dealt 
‘in, and that they ought to take their stand 
|upon the footing of their useful trade, and be 
‘as much recognised and respected in that 
| trade as the paper maker or the printer [hear].” 
A discovery of an antique statue of 
great merit has lately made quite a sensation 
in Rome. It is of an athlete, standing, holding 
the “strigil” in his left hand with which he 
polishes the skin of his extended right arm. 
‘The correspondent of the Times notices its 
| Strict fidelity to nature in muscular deve- 
‘lopment—*'T'he head,” he says, “is a little 
‘less than the regular proportion, and in that 
‘respect only comes within the class of the 
| beau ideal ; but the brow covers the eye well, 
\the short upper lip is full of resolution, the 
| general expression is one of calm and smiling 
‘determination, and the snake head of the pugi- 
list is instantly recognised. The foot is un- 
gracefully long, though it is sculptured with 
the minutest care, and the calf is diminished in 
proportion to the length of the foot,—an ana- 
tomical truth.” Signor Canina, who directed 
the exploration, declares it, says the Giornale 
di Roma, the work of Polyeletus Sicionicus, 
or of Lysippus, artists who produced similar 
subjects, as described in the 34th book of 
'Pliny’s Natural History; and it is even sup- 
posed to be the identical statue by the latter, 
\which so pleased Tiberius that the Emperor 
‘eaused it to be transported from the baths 














personal independence. “The claims of the | 








the mutilated remains of an antique bronze 
horse were discovered. 

Ebenezer Elliott, “the corn law 
rhymer,” died on the 1st December, at Argilt 
Hill, near Barnsley, England. “ His illness,” 
says the Examiner, “had continued, more or 
less severe, for many months; yet up to the 
last few weeks, his powers of mind were active 
and clear—so much so, that he was engaged 
in correcting for the press an enlarged edition 
of his works, now publishing by Mr. Fox. 
Some of his sweetest lyrical effusions have 
been the production of this period of bodily 
affliction. He has left a wife, five sons, and 
two daughters.” 





Be wondrous wary of your first comport- 
ments; get a good name, and be very tender 
of it afterwards: for ‘tis like the Venice-glass, 
quickly cracked, never to be mended, though 
patched it may be. To this purpose, take 
along with you this fable. It happened that 
Fire, Water, and Fame went to travel toge- 
ther (as you are doing now) ; they consulted, 
that if they lost one another, how they might 
be retrieved, and meet again. Fire said, Where 
you see smoke, there you shall find me. Wa- 
ter said, Where you see marsh, and moorish 
low ground, there you shall find me. But 
Fame said, Take heed how you lose me; for 
if you do, you will run a great hazard never 
to meet me again: there’s no retrieving of me. 


|\—HoweE tv's Familiar Letters, 1634. 











LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 


On the first Saturday of January next the Literary 
World will commence its sixth volume. Its 
leading features will be maintained as heretofore, 
with the increased resources which time and ex- 
perience have brought to its aid. ‘It will contain 
specially, I. Reviews, with copious characteristic 
extracts and PASSAGES IN ADVANcE of the new 
publications’of the day. II. reports oF socieTiEs, 
with the first issue of important papers read at 
their meetings, as of the several Historical, the 
Ethnological, Oriental, and others. III. orietnat 
PAPERS IN LITERATURE, MUSIC, THE FINE ARTs, &c. 
IV. conresponpence. V. Porrry. VI. skETCHES 
OF society at Home and Abroad. VII. reports 
OF LECTURES, AMUSEMENTS, &e. VIII. wirerary 
INTELLIGENCE, Gossip, &c. IX. A great variety 
of MISCELLANY. 

The Literary World is the only Journal of its 
class in this country. It isa full record of con- 
temporary Literature—a comprehensive Belles- 
Lettres Journal for every one who would keep 
pace with the productions of the times. 

Attention is called to the variety and interest 
of the ORIGINAL PAPERS in its different depart- 
ments. 

In the new volume will be continued the series 
of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings of 
Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on 
Texas—the Articles on the Libraries of Europe 
and America—the Anecdotes and Reminiscences 
of Albert Gallatin. 

The Literary World is published weekly, of 
the size of twenty or twenty-four 4to. pages, form- 
ing two volumes annually for the Library of be- 
tween 500 and 600 pages each, at the price of 
Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

*,* Agents wanted throughout the country. 

1 Specimen numbers furnished on applica- 
tion, POST-PAID. 

All Communications, Books for Review, Ad- 
vertisements, to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS LIT. WORLD, 
157 Broadway, New York. 
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Wublishers’ Cirrular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Severna Novelties are forthcoming in London. 
Punch furnishes one of them in “Mr. Pips his 
Diary,” by Mr. Percival Leigh, which is to be pub- 
lished in a separate volume, with Doyle’s Sketches, 
«“ Manners and Customs of ye Englishe.”» There 
are to be two new periodicals edited by ladies: 
«The Morning Call,” by Mrs. Ellis, and “ The 
Ladies’ Companion,” by Mrs. Landon. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, Author of “ Howard and the Prison 
World of Europe,” is about to publish “ The 
Prisons of London,” a series of papers which 
originally appeared in the Daily News. Bentley 
announces for December, “ The Pillars of Hercu- 
les ;” or, A Narrative of Travels in Spain and 
Morocco in 1848, by David Urquhart, Esq., M.P. ; 
“ Kings Cope,” by the Author of Margaret Capel ; 
a new edition of Leigh Hunt's “ Sir Ralph Esher.” 

The late Mr. Charles Heath’s Copyrights and 
remainders have been sold at auction. ‘The plates 
and copyright of Mr. James’s Book of the Pas- 
sions were purchased by W.G. Bohn, for £170, 
and Sir E. B. Lytton’s Leila, or the Siege of 
Granada, with about 400 copies of the work, fell 
to Mr. Darling for £230.—Lit. Gaz. 








LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM DEC, 22 TO JAN. 5. 


Allcott (Wm. A.)—Letters to a Sister; or, Woman’s 
Mission. 12mo. pp. 307, (Buffilo: G. H. Derby.) 

Allen's Improved Educational Table for Children. 

Atwood (Rev. A.)—The Young Man's Way to Intelli- 
gence, Respectubility, Honor, and Usefulness. 18mo. 
pp. 188 (Phila: J. W. Moore.) 

Balch (Wm. 8.)—lreland, as I saw it, the Character, Con- 
dition, and Prospects of the People. 12mo. pp. 432 (G. P. 
Putnam) 

Battle Sammer,; being Transcripts from Personal Obser- 
vations in Paris during the year 1848. By ik. Marvel. 
12mo. pp. 289 (Baker & Scribner). 

Bulwer (E.L.)—Petham. 8vo. pp. 117. 
lips, Sampson & Co.) 

Clavers (Mrs. Mary).—New Home, Who'll follow ; or, 
Glimpses of Western Life. 4thed.  Illust. by Darley. 
12mo. pp. 293 (C. 8. Francis & Co ). 

Felton (C. C.)—The Birds of Aristophanes, with Notes, 
and a Metrical Table. I2mo. pp. 228.. (Cambridge : 
John Bartlett ) 

Ford (Capt. E.)—Stephanie Beauharmois,a Tale of the 
French Revolution of 1789. vo. pp. 110 (Phila.: A. 
Hart). 
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A UNIVERSAL INDEX, 


WITH DIRECTIONS 

|FOR SAVING TIME, ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE, 
AND HAVING IT AT COMMAND 

THROUGH LIFE, 

"BY MEANS OF AN APPROPRIATE 


ALPHABETICAL AND NUMERICAL KEY. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


IN THE UNITED STATES; 
FOR 
Professional Men, Lovers of Literature and 
Science, and Men of Business. 


By MARCUS T. C. GOULD, 
STENOGRAPHER. 
TENTH EDITION, REVISED AND STEREOTYPED. 


From the New World. 

Of what we have seen and beard of this Universal 
Index Rerum, ot Commonplace Book, we have no doubt of 
its happy adaptation to the objects proposed, viz.: “ sav- 
ing time, acquiring knowledge, and having it at com:nand 
through life”  Itis perfectly plain and comprehensible, 
and recommends itself not only to professional and literary 
men, but to business men of almost every grade. and espe- 
cially to young men in schools and colleges, and those who 
are studying professions, or endeavoring to treasure up 
useful knowledge for the journey of life., 


There can hardly be a dissenting voice as to the utelity 
of such a plan, or the fitness of the work under considera- 
tion ; and as itis already extensively before the public, 
we will content ourselves by calling to it the attention of 
those for whom itis professedly designed, as seen by the 
title. We perceive thatit has been patronised and re- 
commended by many distinguished literary gentlemen, 
well known to the American public, whose autographs 
we have just examined in a volume of theUniversa! Index, 
among which are the signatures of John Tyler, John 
Quincy Adams, Noah Webster, LL.D.,"Henry Clay, 








Gardner (A. K., M.D.)—Paris as seen during the Spare | Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, Dionysius Lardaer, 


Hours of a Medical Studeat 
332 (C. 8. Francis & Co). 


20 steel engs. Svo. pp. 


&e., &e. 
Published by GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 
j54t 


Gray (T).—Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. 33 323 Pearl Street, New York. 


illust. by Gilbert. !6mo. (Phila.: Geo 8. Appleton ) 

Gould iM. T. C.)—A Universal Index, designed for the 
use of Schools and Colleges, and for Professional Men, | 
Lovers of Literature and Science, and Men of Business. 
10th Edition, 4to. pp. 304 (G. F. Cooledge & Bro.) 

Holland (E. G.)—Reviews and Essays. 
(Boston : Crosby & Nichols.) 

Howitt (Mary)—Gabriel: A Story of Wichnor Wood. | 
18mo. pp. 230 (Collins & Bro.) 

Lowell (J. R.) —Poems. 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 251, 254. 
(Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Putnam, N. Y.) | 

Nicholson (G. W. 8 .)—A Budget of Youthful Fancy. 
12mo. pp. 196. 

Osgood (Mrs. F.8.)—Poems. Illustrated by Huntington, | 
Darley, Rossiter, Cushman, and others. 8vo. pp. 466 
(Philadelphia: Carey & Hart.) 

Ramsey (Col. A,C )—The Other Side; or, Notes for the 
History of the War between Mexico and the United 
States. Written in Mexico. Trans. from the Spanish. 
Portraits, &c. 12mo. pp. 458 (John Wiley.) 

Richards (Wm. C.)—The Shakspeare Calendar; or, Wit 
and Wisdom for Every Day in the Year. 24mo. pp. 118 
(G. P. Putnam.) 

Saxe (John G.)—Poems. 
nor, Reed, and Fields.) 


2mo. pp. 130 (Boston: Tick- 


48 (Hartford: H. 8. Parsons & Co ) 


| 
12um0. pp. 409 








Headley's Miscellanies, 
Au Authorised Edition. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER 


Have in press and will publish in a few days, 


J. T. HEADLEY’S MISCELLANIES. 
Selected and Revised by the Author. 


Containing his contributions to the American Review, and 

| other Journals, with several articles never before pub- 

| lished, and at half the price of the Unauthorized recently 
issued. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


j5 St 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 


Holden’s Dollar Magazine. 





Sigourney (Mrs. L. H.)—Whisper to a Bride. 18mo. pp. | oan present Proprietor of this popular Magazine, in 


Shepherd (Mrs. Savile) —Ellen Seymour; or, the Bud 


continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
| lose none of its merits and attractions which it possessed 


and the Flower. J2mo. pp. 299 (Philadelphia: J. W. | under its former one, and which has made it so desirable 


Moore). 

Southey (R.)—Life and Correspondence of. 
his Son, the Rev. C. Southey. Part 1, 8vo. pp. 104 
(Harper & Bros.) 

Ticknor (George).—History of Spanish Literature. Vols. 
2 and 3, 8vo. pp. 552, 549 (Harper & Bros.) 

Ticknor (HU. ‘T.)—The Italian Sketch-Book. 3d edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. pp. 424 (J. C. Riker). 


Waverley Novels.—The American Uluminated Abbots: | 


ford Edition. 


H. W. Hewit. 8vo. pp. 269 (Hewit, Tillotson & Co.) | 


Whittier (J. G.)—Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. | 
12mo. pp. 304. (Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields— 
New York: Putnam.) 

Willis (N. P.)\—People | have Met; or, Pictures of Soci 
ety and People of Mark, drawn under a thin Veil of 
Fiction. 16mo. pp. 357 (Baker & Scribner), 


| a Periodical fur Famity Reading. It is made up of Tales, 
Edited by | Translations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of 


History, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews, Criticisms, and 
Topics of the Month, by writers of the highest order of 
tilent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed It is fur- 
nished at the low price of Oae Dollar a year, in advance, 
the yearly volume containing 768 pages, making it the best 
| and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 


Iilastrated with Tinted Engravings, by | for $15. 


Letters must be addressed, Hotpen'’s Dottarn Maca- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-paid). 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
sence of the Post-master as evidence of the fact. 

W. H. DEITZ, No. 109 Nassau street, 
ietor. 





Will be really, Wednesday. December 9th, 


THE WORKS 


or 
N MSP Se fi 8 
ROGAR ALLAN POR: 
WI'H 
A MEMOIR, INTRODUCTORY NOTICES, 
&c., &c. 
BY 


N. P. WILLIS, J. R. LOWELL, & R. W. GRISWOLD. 
With a Portrait by Sartain. 


Complete in 2 vols. 12mo.. cloth. 
Price, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


j5it J. 8. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall. 


The New Book of Dr. Spring. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED DECEMBER 22d, 


THE MERCY SEAT. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By GARDNER SPRING, D.D. 


Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Charch, New York. 

This work, regarded as the most successfal production 
of its eminent Author, will be issued in an octavo volume, 
with Illuminated Title and Lord's Prayer, and in bindings 
to make it a most desirable Religious Present. 


Also, on same Day, 


FRANK FORREST ; 


Or, the Life of an Orphan Boy, 
By DAVID M. STONE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A WHEAT SHEAF 


GATHERED FROM OUR OWN FIELDS. 
BY 
T. S. ARTHUR & F. C. WOODWORTH. 


One of the most Popular Gift-Books of theSeason. 





CABINET EDITION 


oF 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
A SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING. 
From an Original Design by Billings. 
Published on a Royai Quarto Sheet. 
> Orders from the Trade solicited for the above. 
M. W. DODD, 


Brick Church Chapel. 
SECOND EDITION 


DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT’S LET- 
TERS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Just published hy 
GEO U. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
ni7 Burrato. 
WILLIAM PATTON, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
WATERBURY, Conn. nl7 


29 3t 











Letters to a Sister. 


Will be published in a few weeks— 


LETTERS TO A SISTER. 


DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT, 
BEING A COMPANION TO LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN. 
312 pages, 12mo. 


A liberal discount made to the trade. Orders should be 
addressed to the publishers. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 164 Main street, 
ni7 Brrrato 
THE LIVES ctyit 


JAMES MADISON 
JAMES MONROE, 


FOURTH AND FIFTH FRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 
By JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
TO WHICH 18 ADDED, 
A HISTORY OF THEIR ADMINISTRATIONS, 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 
nl7 164 Main street, Burrato, N. Y. 
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GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
AND TRANSPARENT } 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE, 
With Oral Descriptions, 
MUSEUM ROOMS, 
CHINESE BUILDINGS, 539 BROADWAY, 
IS NOW OPEN. 
Hours of Exhibition, Every Evening from 7 to 9 P.M.; 
and Saturday Mornings from 12410 2 P.M. | 


| 


Valuable and Popular Works. 


‘JOHN ann FREDERICK TALLIS, | 


PUBLISHERS, 
16 John street, New York, and London, 


EG to announce another arrival of the following new 
and beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS, many 


| 


| exses of which have just come to hand, and among which 
| will be found in Parts at 2s., and Divisions, handsomely | 
bound, 15s. each, 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA. | 


By John Howard Hinton, A.M. From the Earliest Period 


THE NILE, 


to the Present Time. 
Pharaonic, Persian, Ptolemaic, Boman, Bysantine, 
Saracenic, #Aemlook, and Ottoman, 


Its Ancient Monuments, its Modern Scenery (along both | THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 


banks of the River tor a distance of 1,720 miles), and the | From the Text of Hume and Smollet, continued to the | 
Varied Characteristics of its People, on the River, Al- Present ‘Time. By Thomas Gaspey, Esq The | 
luvium, and Deserts, are exhibited in a Grand Moving Engravings are by first-rate Artists. 


Se ee THE UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING | 


(909 Feet in Length by 8 in Height), . ‘ } 
EXPLAINED BY GEO. R. GLIDDON, DICTIONARY, 





Just Published. 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 


PART IV. 


OF THE 


. | - ’ 
Ieonographie Encyclopedia 
oF 
Science, Literature, and Art, 
Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
CaRLisLe, Pa. 

The public are respectfully informed that every effort is 

made on the part of the Editor and Publisher of the 

ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA, to make the 





| work throughout worthy of the kind patronage which has 


In Oral Lectures, embracing the latest Researches, Arche- 
ological, Biblical, and Historical, and iltustrated by a | 
Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, Mummies, &c. 
Tith splendin Cableaur of Wieroglyphical CAritings, 
Paintings, and Sculptures, 





Egyptian, Arabian, Turkish, Greek, and other 
ORIENTAL MUSIC performed during each exhibition. 





a complete Literary, Classical, Scientific, Biographical, 
Geographical, and Technologies] Standard. Magnifi- | 
cently Iilustrated with Maps and Plates. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


Their History, Condition, Extent, and Resources. By | 


R. M. Martin, Esq , late Treasurer to the Queen of Eng- 





Admission, Evenings, 50 cents; and Saturday Mornings eS ee phd Member of Her Majesty's 
Wcents Children, Hall Price.—Gliddon’s * Hand- Book | One of the most vuluable and interesting works of the 
to the Panorama” at the door, price 25 Cents.——For other | da | 
Particulars, see Small Bills. dis ut | “*% 
‘sss staat ———— _ od o*s - a pe to — National Wat iin rt 

om | means of all classes of the community it wi issued in 
BAKE R & SCR IBNER | parts at 25 cents and 75 cents each—and in Divisions 
: richly bound in morocco, cloth, gilt, at $1 874—adorned 
Have Recently Published: with illustrated Maps, views of the chief cities, fine por- | 


its of the most celebrated ot d Defenders of 

SACRED SCENES & CHARACTERS. | the Cotonint empire, Seals of ench colony, &c—to be | 
. | completed in forty-eight parts at 25 cents, sixteen parts at 

. an at LEY | 75 cents, or eight Divisions at $1 87 1-2 each. 
Ret as, eee TALLIS’S ILLUSTRATED ATLAS | 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. | 


And Modern History of the World, Geographical, Politi- | 
cal, Commercial, and Statistical—edited by R. M. Mar- 
Also, 


tin, Esq. 
POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS. 
By RICHARD H. DANA. 


2 vols. 12mo. 














| QB This is confidently presumed to be the best, | 
| cheapest, and most correct Atlas ever published—each 25 | 
| cents containing two, and each 75 cents part, six ex- 
quisitely engraved Maps, very carefully colored and em- 
bellished with suitable borders of elegant and appropriate 
engravings, illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
different countries, with descriptive letter-press. ‘To be 
completed in thirty-two parts at 25 cents each, or eleven 
parts at 75 cents each. 


Orders from the Trade solicited. 29 6t. 








THEY WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


THE BATTLE SUMMER. 
By IK. MARVEL, “ 
1 vol, 12mo, In Press. 


ne Nprasance wort atied | WHISPER TO A BRIDE. 


Press a new work, entitled 
GA; 
Ae By Mrs. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
The above Work is intended as a GIFT-BOOK, and will 














Or, The Charms of the Nile. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

















By WM. FURNISS eee 
Mlustrated with Eight beautifully tinted Lithographs. NEXT WEEK, 
a5 tf by H. S. PARSONS & Co. 
OVEMBER REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE| Hartford, Dec. 6th, 1849. d15 3t 
INSURANCE COMPANY, » betel mee cae - 
Institution, daring the month of November, 9, issued | ove ’ 
tyne Hundred end Siz now Policies, via: Gillespie on Roads and Railroads. 
To Merchants . «30 To Manufacturers . 10 
° ‘Mechanics 13 Grocers. . . 2 SELED. FPS LOE. j 
Farmers ‘ . 9 Officers of US.N. 1 “Prof Gillespie's excellent ‘ Manual of Road-Making, 
Brokers 3 Officers of Ins. Cos. 2 | has just been issued in an enlarged third edition, and will 
Carriage Maker a | Hotel Keeper 1 | be welcomed by a numerous circle of readers. {t contains 
Hatters ‘ i 3 Accountants 5 | a vast amount of information on the subject to which it is 
Reporter . 1 Ship Masters 2 | devoted, expressed with remarkable clearness, brevity, 
Sheriffs Pee Editor = 1 | and simplicity. The strictly scientific portions of the 
Pub. and Booksellers 2 Physicians 3 work are printed in smaller type, so that the farmer and 
Lawyers : - & Engravers "  g/ surveyorof highways can easily find what is available for 
— Teuilder ig Agents . . 4 their purposes, and obtain directions which will enable 
Chane yman a | Ladies Z . 4/| them to improve all the roads in their neighborhood, and 
Sup't of Pub. Works 1 —| merit the universal gratitude of every stage horse and ox- 
— 37 | team within their jurisdiction. The present edition con 
69 69 | tains thirty additional pages, and gives ample instructions 4 


—_. | for bui'ding Plank Roads, and the results of the latest ex- 
Total .  106| periments on the Resistance upon Kailroads, on Curves, 


Insurance effected on the Lives of persons visiting Ascents, &c. The author evidently belongs to the * pro- | 


: “ e ressive’ school ; his readers are bound to ‘go ahead,” and 

ee ae Horn or the Isthmus of Panama, at | fi) scarcely fail to‘ mend their ways’ after the perusal of 
ui 

™ MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


this smooth-running volume.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 
. N CT, Vice President. 
SPENCER 8. BENED! ice Presiden og agg 


And General Expositor of the English Language. Being been extended to it. They are indebted to the most pro- 


minent scholars for their ready co operation. 

The NATURAL SCIENCES are the first in the order 
of pablication, and they sre publishing, with the valua- 
ble assistance of 

Professors JOSEPH HENRY and A, BACHE, whom 
the Editor thanks for multifarious information ; 

l.. AGASSIZ and JAMES HALL, who have kindly 
lent their assistance in the Departments of Geognosy and 
Geology ; 

J. 1. DANA, in Mineralogy ; 

ASA GRAY, in Botany ; 

JOHN CASSIN, Ese, in Ornithology, and 

Professor 8. 8S. HALDEMAN in Jnvertebrate Zo- 
ology. 

The Editor and Publisher will continue to bring all 
their zeal to bear upon the publication of the Iconogra- 
phic Encyclopedia. {t will be issued with the greatest 
regularity, and, it is hoped, will continue to enjoy the 
favor of its numerous patrons. d29 tf 


Now Ready. 
Hume's History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
| edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 

and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 

1]0 WASHINGTON STREET, 
a4tf BOSTON. 
Important Sale of Paintings. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS, 


For many years known as “COLMAN’S GAI- 
LERY,” comprising Works of the highest Merit 
and greut Value, will be Sold at Public 
Auction, without Reserve, 


On Fripay, the 14th December proximo, 


At the Store of Henry H. Leeds & Co., in Wall street. 


Catalogues will be prepared immediately, and the col- 
| lection seen at the Store, No. 304 Broadway, until Wednes 
day, 12th December. 








Published by A. S. BARNES & Co. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. a2uf | ditt 


By order of the Assignee of W. A. Colman. 
tf WM. A. GREENE, Agent. 
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GEORGE 8. APPLETON’S 
ELEGANT JUVENILES FOR 1850. 





I. 
MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Illustrated with over 300 engravings. 1 vol. oblong 4to. 
Price, 18} ets. ; cloth limp, 25 ets. 


Goose and. if we are not much mistaken, the old lady will 
gather fresh laurels from this elegant edition. 


Il. 
THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DE- 
SCRIBED ; 

With Anecdotes and Hlustrations. By the Author of 
“ Peepof Day.” “ Line upon Line” Tlastrated with 
Nineteen Hilustrations, anda Map. 1 vol. 16mo_ Price 
75 cents; cloth, gilt edges &7 cts. 

“Perhaps no modern writer has done more good than 
the author of the above. Her works may be found on 
every family table.” 


Il. 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS, 


Lutended for the amusement and instruction of young peo 
ple. Ulnstrated with Sixteen elegant Pilates. 1 vol. 
square I6me. Price 50 cents; or in a new style Ll- 
Juminated, 62 cts. 

* This is a companion volume to the ‘ Book of Animals,” 
and is written in the same style. Pleasure and profit are 
endeavored to be conveyed to the young mind, so that 
the impressions imide muy be of a lasting and beneficial 
character.” 


Iv. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S SECOND BOOK, IN 
WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


By the Author of * Little Annie’s First Book.” Prettily 
fliastrated with Engravings. 1 vol. square 16mo. Price 
31 cents; cloth 374; cloth gilt 50 cts. 

“ The reader of * Little Annie's First Book’ will find the 
Second Book a litte in advance of the First, and it is 
hoped that it may meet with the approbation of parents in 
search of Books for children, from five to nine years of 
age.’ 

Vv 


THE CHILD'S CHEERFUL COMPANION. 


A Book for Young People. Ulustrated with Twenty- 
three Engravings. 1 vol. I8mo. Price 50 cents: cloth 
gilt, G2 cents. (A New Edition.) 


VI. 
THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


Iotended for the Entertainment and Instruction of Young 
People. By R. Biley. Illustrated with Twelve De- 


signs of Animals. 1 vol. square 16mo. Bound in fancy | 


style, 62 cts. 
VII. 
FANNY AND HER MAMMA; OR EASY 
READING LESSONS. 

{n which it is attempted to bring Scriptural principles into 
dally practice. With Hints for Nursery Discip'ine. By 
the Author of “Mamma’s Bible Stories,” “ Bible 
Scenes.” &c. 1 vol. square 18mo0. Price 38 cents half 
bound ; 50 cents cloth plain, and 62 cts. gilt edges. (A 
New Edition.) 

Vill. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE; 


A Series of Tales by Miss Sinclair. From the third Lon- 
don Edition. Prettily Hlustrated by Croome. 1 vol. 
16mo. Bound in fancy covers 75 cents; the same gilt 
edges, 87 cts. 


Ix, 
LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES, 


Chiefly in Words of One Syllable. Prettily Illustrated. 1 
vol. 16mo. Bound in cloth. Price, 25 cents; in I)- 
iuminated style, 31 cts. 


x. 
CITY CRIES; OR A PEEP AT SCENES 
IN TOWN. 


Ry an Observer. LUlustrated with Twenty-Four Elegant 
Designs by Croome. Price in paper covers gilt edyes, 
25 cents; cloth 37 cents; cloth, colored plates, 50 cents; 
cioth, gilt edges, colored plates, 62 cents. (A New 
Edition.) 


XI. 
DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 


By Isaac Watts, D.D. With Twenty-Four Illustrations. 
1 vol. square 16mo0. Price, half bound in cloth, 25 cts.; 
cloth, 37 cents; cloth, colored plates,56 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, gilt edges, 62 cents. 


| 


"This volume will delight all the admirers of Mother | 








XII, 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 
A New Story. Hlustrated with Designs. Price, in paper 
covers, 124 cents; cloth extra, 25 cents. 
Xt. 


THE BOOK OF PROFESSIONS AND 
TRADES. 

[llustrated with Twenty-Four Designs by Croome. Price, 
25 cents, paper covers; cloth extra, 37 cents; cloth, 
colored plates, 50 cents ; cloth, gilt edges, 62 cts. 

XIV. 


THE YOUTH’S HAND-BOOK OF MO. 
DERN TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


One vol. 16mo. Beautifu'ly Hlustrated. Bound in gilt 
sides and edges. Price 75 cents. 
XV. 


SCENES AND STORIES FROM EU- 
ROPEAN HISTORY. 


Beautifully Ilustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt sides and edges. 
Price, 75 cents. 


XVI. 


PRETTY STORIES FOR PRETTY LIT- 
TLE PEOPLE. 


With Illuminated Frontispiece, and many Engravings. | 


1 vol. small 18mo. cloth, gilt edges. Price 50 cts. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH’S JUVENILES. 


New Editions of 
WASTE NOT, WANT NOT: LAZY LAWRENCE, 
AND THE "Fr ELEr. 


Beautifully bound in fane r Iiiuminated. Price, 
31 cent. cach, 





MRS. SHERWOOD’S PRETTILY ILLUS. 
TRATED JUVENILES. 
DUTY IS SAFETY, or TROUBLESOME TOM ; THINK 


BEFORE YOU ACT; AND JACK THE SAILOR 
BOY. 


Bound in Uluminated covers. Price, 31 cts, each. 





LITTLE DORA; or THE FOUR SEA- 
SONS. 


By a Lady of Charieston. Prettily Ilustrated with Origi- 
nul Designs, by Croome. Price half bound in cloth, 
31 ets. ; cloth, 37 cts.; cloth, gilt edges, 50 cts. 


te" These volumes will be found to be all got up 
in a superior style to any Juveniles published in the mar- 
ket, avd for cheapness they will challenge competition. 
Nothing is published but what is strictly moral, so that 
Booksellers throughout the country can point to Apple- 
ton’s Juveniles as the best in every point of view. 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE 


Is published, and will be furnished gratis on application 
to the publisher. 


These volumes will be found to be superior to any in the 


market. 
GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
nl? 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 








A New Book for Horsemen ! 
Advice to Purchasers of Horses. 


A Short and Familiar Treatise on the External Con- 
formation of the Horse; the Nature of Soundness and 
Vasoundness; andthe Laws relating to Sale and War- 
ranty. With copious Directions for Discovering Unsound- 
ness prior to purchasing. 


By JOHN STEWART, V. 8. 
“The buyer hath need of a hundred eyes. 
But the seller of only one.” 
1 vol. 18mo. Price, 50 cents. 


GEORGE 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
nl7 tf Philadelphia. 








Tt 


TICKNOR, REED, AND FIELDS’S 


LIST OF 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


A new volume of Poems—* The Seaside and the Fire 
side ''—price 75 cents, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A Complete Edition of his Poems. Revised, with eddi- 
tions, in 2 vols. 16mo., uniform with * Tennyson ’'— 
price $1 50. 


CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
Poetical and Prose writings, new and reyised edition— 
price 75 cents. 


EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 

Lectures on subjects connected with Literature and Life, 
“ Wit and Humor; the Ludicrous Side of Life ; Genius ; 
Intellectual Health and Disease ; Novels and Novelties ; 
Authors and their relations to Life ’—price 63 cents. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 
“ Greenwood Leaves ;”" a collection of the Stories and Let 
ters of this graphic writer—price $1 25. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches; John Bunyan; 
Richard Baxter; Thomas Ellwood; Andrew Marvell; 
William Legget, and others—price 75 cents. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
(Author of * Paracelsus*’) 
Complete Poetical Works (uniform with Moxon’s last 
edition)—price $2. 


FANNY FORESTER. 
An enlarged edition of “ Alderbrook,’ containing some 
additional matter lately received from the author—price 
$1 50. 


JOHN G. SAXE. 


Poems, Humorous and Satirical—price 50 cents. 


MRS. PUTNAM. 
An enlarged and greatly improved edition of “The Re- 
ceipt Book and Young Housekeeper’s Assistant ''—price 
50 cents. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A mew and enlarged edition of his complete Poetical 
Works—price $1. 


THE BOSTON BOOK FOR 1850. 
Price $1 25 


ANGEL VOICES ; 
Or, Words of Counsel for over. oming the World. New 
and enlarged edition—price 38 cents. 


TICKNOR, REED, AND FIELDS’S 


Forthcoming Works. 


HORACE MANN. 
A Few Thoughts to Young Men. 


HENRY GILES. 
Lectures, Essays, and Miscellaneous Writings. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
The Nooning: A New Volume of Poems. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Songs of Labor, and other Poems, 


PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 


(Author of “ Festus“) 
The Angel World, and other Poems, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Orations and Public Addresses, 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Miscellaneous Writings of the English Opium Eater. 


PROFESSOR FELTON. 
A History of the Acadians. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
A New Volume of Tales. 
HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY EN- 
TERPRISE. 


THE CHAPEL LITURGY. 
A new and beautiful edition. j5 3 
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Somerville’s Physical Geography. 
New and much Improved Edition, now Ready. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPIIY. 


By MARY SOMERVILLE, 
Author of “ The Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” ete. 


SECOND AMERICAN EDITION, 
.From the Second and Revised London Edition. 


With American Notes, Glossary, &c. 


In one neat royal 12m». volume, extra cloth, of over 
500 pages. 


The great success of this work, and its introduction 
into many of the higher schools and academies, have in 
duced the publishers to prepare a new and much improved 
edition. In addition to the corrections and improvements 
of the author bestowed on the work in its passage through 
the press a second time in London, notes have been intro- 
duced to adapt it more fully to the physical geography of 
this country; and a comprehensive glossary has been 
added, rendering the volume more particularly suited to 
educational purposes. The amount of these additions 
may be understood from the fact, that not only has the size 
of the p»ge been increased. but the volume itself enlarged 
by over one hundred and fifty pages. At the same time, 
the price has not been increased. 

While reading this work, we could not help thinking 
how interesting, as well as useful, geography as a branch 
of education might be made in our schools. In many of 
them, however, this is not accomplished. It is to be hoped 
that this defect will be remedied; and that in all our edu- 
cational institutions Geography will soon be taught in the 
~~ way. Mrs. Somerville’s work may, io this respect, 

inted to as a model.— Tait’s Edinburgh Mag. 
n admirable work, full of varied information and 
wholesome philosophy.—-Wew Orleans Bee. 

We have thus followed Mrs. Somerville through her in- 
tellectual journey over the globe, delighted and improved 
by her instructions, and anxious that others should derive 
from it the same pleasure and advantage. From the ex- 
tracts which we have made, the reader will see that the 
work is written in a style always simple and perspicuous, 
often vigorous and elegant, occasionally rising to a strain 
of eloquence, commensurate with the lofty ideas which it 
clothes. In Mrs. Somerville’s pages no sentiments are re- 
corded which the Christian or philosopher disowns. In 
associating life with nature—in taking cognisance of man 
as tenant of the earth-home which she describes, her as- 
pirations ever after truth, secular and divine, and every- 
where throughout her work we meet wiih just and noble 
sentiments, the indication and the offspring of a highly 
cultivated and well balanced mind.—Worth British 
Review. 

From the information given, and the sirength of thought 
displayed, on almost every page, the work is equally en- 
titled to an attentive perusal.—S. Literary Messenger. 

Our praise comes lagging in the rear, and is well-nigh 
superfluous. Butwe are anxious to recommend to our 
— the enl method of studying geography which 

T preseut work demonstrates to be as captivating as it is 
instractive. Nowhere, except in her own previous work, 
The Connexion of the Physical Sciences, is there to be 
found so large a store of well-selected information so lu- 
cidly set forth. In surveying and grouping together what- 
ever has been seen by the eyes of others, or detected by 
their laborious investigations, she is not surpassed by any 
one. We have no obocurities other than what the im- 
perfect state of science itself involves her in; no disserta- 
tions which are felt to interrupt or delay. She strings her 
beads distinct and close together. With quiet perspicacity 
she seizes at once whatever is most interesting and captivat- 
ing in her subject. Therefore it is we are for the book ; and 
we holdsuch presents as Mrs. Somerville has bestowed 
upon the public, to be of incalculable value, disseminating 
more sound information than all the literary and scientific 
institutions will accomplish in a whole cycle of their ex- 
istence.— Blackwood's Mag. 


New and Cheaper Edition—Just Ready. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM WIRT. 
By JOHN P. KENNEDY. 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 
In two handsome volumes, royal 12mo. with a Portrait. 








Nearly Ready. 


JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY-SIX MAPS, 
Beautifully Engraved and Colored. 


In one large imperial quarto volume, strongly bound. 





New Volume of Poetry. 


CAPRICES; 


A Volume of Original Poems. 


12m0.—50 cENTs. 


According to our estimate of the muses, the unknown 
author is a poet—one who has felt the true efflatus. In 
these brief and occasional productions of his muse, he has 
evinced the possession of a chaste imagination, the pic- 
tures of which are drawn with vigor and spirit. Ali the 
pieces are good without being of uniform merit; and. 
although we occasionally detect a false rhyme, and, per- 
adventure, some other faults, we are ready to venture 
some of these stanzas, side by side with some of the best 
of Longfellow s, which they more resemble than those of 


any other poet.— Presbyterian. 


This work deserves more than a passing notice; for 
albeit a volume of poems by an anonymous author, it is 
very good—a rare thing for such a publication. The 
writer, whoever he is, has a cultivated mind—strong reli- 
gious feeling, and very considerable poetic ability. *** 
There is also a compactness of thought and artistical 
skill displayed by the authdr, which is not generally 
found in a first effort.— Evening Bujletin. 


We have looked it over with more than usual interest 
because we have found more in it than in most of the vo- 
lames of respectable poetry which are laid on our table, 
more thought, more spiritaality, and a deeper insight into 
nature.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


This little volume is destined to take a high rank in 
American poetry. Graceful in diction, refined in thought, 
and delicate in rhythm, its contents combine. in rare ex- 
cellence, those qualities which make up the real harmony 
of poetry. * * * . * * 

These extracts are enough to show the healthy feeling 
with which the whole work is pervaded ; as well as the 
general delicacy and simplicity of its style. We trust that 
the reception with which this effort will be met, will be 
such as to induce the anthor to develope still farther 
talents which are here so happily displayed.—Pennsylva- 
nian. 


We read in every page of this volume a sense of the 
world’s insufficiency, the soul's sighing after the spiritual 
life. Good heart and a sound moral are in the lines 
headed “Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the 
doing.’— Literary World. 


Published by ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
d15 3t 285 Broadway. 


Dr. Spring's New Work. ? 


MEMOIRS 


OF THE LATE 


HANNAH L. MURRAY. 
By GARDNER SPRING, D.D. 
$1 50. 


MEMOIRS OF ASHBEL GREEN, D.D. By Dr. Jones. 
8vo. $2. 
OPIE ON LYING. New edition, 18mo. 40 cts. 


THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF BLAISE PASCAL 
A new Translation; with Historical Introduction and 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas McCrie. 12mo. $1. 


CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 34 edition 
with Portrait, $1 50. 


THE ISRAEL OF GOD. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. $1 50. 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng. $1 50. 


McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS  8vo. $2. 
CHALMERS’S SERMONS. Enlarged, portrait, $3. 
-—— SELECT WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. $6. 


WILSON’S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
75 cents. 

CAPRICES: a Volume of Poems. 12mo. 50 cts. 

COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Royal 8vo. $3. 


YOUNG MAN'S CLOSET LIBRARY. By Philip. 75 
cents. 


Illustrated. 


H. MORE’S PRIVATE DEVOTION. Large type, 50 cts. 
RICHMOND'S DOMESTiC PORTRAITURE. 12mo. 
75 cents. 
THE BOY’S BOOK AND GIRL’S BOOK. 18mo. 40 
cts. each. 
Just Published by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
n24tf 285 Broadway. 
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THE MOST POPULAR AND ATTRACTIVE, ILLUS- 
TRATED, PRESENTATION, AND 


Juvenile Books of the f£eason. 
In Rich and Varied Styles of Binding! ! 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES: containing the 
Female Characters of the Old and New Testaments, 
with 12 Steel Plates, and an Illuminated Title- page. 


WATSON'S POETICAL QUOTATIONS,  Octavo. 
Containing 9 [Mustrations on Stee|—a fine and beautiful 
Edition. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. A Ne 


and beautitul Edition, with New Sieel Plates, and a 
Illuminated ‘Title- page and Frontispiece 


THE ROSEMARY ; a Gift for all Seasons. 
trations on Stee! 


With 8 Ilus- 


BETHUNE'S BRITISH FEMALE POETS. Containing 
a choice Selection from their Writings, &c., &c. 

MISS MAY’S AMERICAN FEMALE PETS, to match 
Dr. Bethune’s Volume ; with Biographical Notices, &c. 

SARTAIN’S GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART. 
Eleven [lastrations. 

BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, and other 
Poems. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES: with 
8 Steel [lastrations, and an Uluminated Tithe-page. 

THE MIRROR OF LIFE. By Mrs, Tathill. 11 flast. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS and 
Prophets. With & Hlnsirations on Steel. 

GEMS OF SACRED PORTRY. 
and 26 [luminated Pages. 

WATSON’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTA- 
tions. A New Edition, 12mo. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. 
with Froutispiece. 


In Ato, 


Six Steel [lustrations, 


By Mrs. Tuthill. 12mo, 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


THE IVY WREATH. By Mrs. Hughes. With 5 Llus- 
trations on Steel. and an liluminated Frontispiece 

BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. By Mrs. ilughes. With nu- 
merous Plates 

LIFE OF GENERAL TOM THUMB: his Visits to Lon- 
don, Paris, &c. Eight beautiful [iustrations. 

AUNT MARY’S TALES <A New Series. Colored 
Plates. 

A VISIT TO THE MENAGERIE. by a Father and his 
Children) With numerous Ulastrations. 
THE BOY'S AND GIRL’S MISCELLANY. 

to Sixty Pinates. 
THE BOY'S OWN BOOK OF 


With Fifty 
ANIMALS. 


Plates. 

THE JUVENILE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 
Ilustrated. 

THE PICTORIALJUVENILE LIBRARY FOR VOUNG 
People. Eight Volumes—Eight Plates each—Sold se- 
parately. 

{Pe The Publishers desire to call the particular atten- 
tion of the Trade and Public to the nbove books; they are 
allof a high moral character. Standard os regards value, 
and beautiful in their execution. 

0H Orders for them or for any of the Annuals, Mlus- 
trated, or Juvenile production of the Season, will be 
promptly executed at the lowest prices, by 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PvuBLisHERS AND BooKsELLERS, 
d8tf N.W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut st., Phila. 


Colored 


Miss Gould’s Poems. 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published in a few days, 


“NEW POEMS.” 


By Miss H. F. GOULD. 


* With the odor of joys that are past, 
In the light of bright moments to be, 
This fresh woven wreath on the altar | cast 
To Remembrance, to Hope, and to Thee.” 


WM. J. REYNOLDS & Co., 


d22 4t Boston. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 

is particularly «ds pted for a School Book. It is highly 

recommended by the best French Teachers «nd is ex- 

tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
many editions in « very short , 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
myl2tf PaiLaDeLrata. 
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THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING 








[Jan. 5. 


POPULAR FRENCH AUTHORS 


Abnailard 


Boileau 


FOR 


SALE BY 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway, N. Y. 





Cottin (Mme.) Foa (Mme.) 
Abranteés Boiste Courier Gabourd 
Mie: Martin Bonnechose Cousin Galibert 
Alfieri Boniface Dante Galland 
Allonville Bossuet De Foe Gallais 
Ancelot Bossut Delavigne Gaultier 
Arago Bourdaloue Delille Genlis 
Ariosie Bourdon Daru Goldsmith 
Aristophane Bourrienne De la Béche Girauldiére 
Arnould Boyer Déemosthéne Grandville 
Aubigné Brillat-Savarin Depping Guerin 
Augustin Briseux Desa ugiers Girarcin (Mme. de) 
Bacon Buffier Descartes Joethe 
Balzac Buffon Destouits Girsudet 
Barante Burns Dulaure Guizot 
Rarbaroux Burette Damas Gombault (Mlie.) 
Barbaud Byron De la Fosse Girard 
Barthélemy Camoens Estry Noffinan 
Beaumarchais Campan (Mme.) Eschyle Homeére 
Benvenuto Cellini Capetigue Euripide Hugo 
BReranger Cha psal Fénélon Héloise 
Berard Chateaubriand PFéval Hérodote . 
Bernardin de StPierre Cervantes Florian Harmoniére 
Berquin Chénier Fielding Hoffet 
Bezout Cobbert Fiechier Janin (Jules) 
Bignon Corneille (P. et Th.) Fleury (Abbé) Kempis (Thomas a) 
Blane Cormeénin. De Fleury (Lamé) Klopstock 
Bocace Cortambert Filon 





NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS — 


Krudner (Mme. de) 


Kohlrausch 
Lebrun 
L:fontaine 

Las Casas 
Lavallée 
Lesage 

Lurine 

La Harpe 
Lamartine 

La Bruyére 
Lamennais 
Lamotte 

La Rochefaucauld 
Leroux de Liney 
Locke et Leibnitz 
Lope de Vega 
Lucien 

Laurent de |’ Ard 
Lévi 

Lingard 
L’Homond 
Landais 

Lorain 
Legendre 
Maltebrun 
Marmontel 
Manzoni 
Michelet 


and the Books delivered free of cost in Lonpown. 


OF 
CALVIN’S WORKS, 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


Calvin Society, 


Row, Lonvon ; and of J. W. MOORE, Chestnut Street, Painapetruta. ' 


1843 } ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Vols. L and II. 


ROMANS.—TRACTS ON REFORMATION, Volume I. and II. 


INSTITUTES, Vol. 1—HARMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS, Vol. I. 


1814} INSTITUTES, Vol. 11.—PSALMS, Vol. I. 


| HARMONY OF EVANG LISTS. Vols. IL. and III 
1845) INSTITUTES, Vol. HL. (last.) and PSALMS, Vol. IL. 


; TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS, Vols. 1. and IL 
1846 | JOHN'S GOSPEL, Vol. L—PSALMS, Vol. IL. 


(last.) 


_~( MINOR PROPHETS, Vol. U1.—GENESIS, Vol. I. 


1947 } PSALMS, Vol 1V., and JOHN'S GOSPEL, Vol. II 


MINOR PROPHETS, Vol. LV.—CORINTHIANS, Vol. L. 


1848 } pS ALLMS, Vol. V. (last. EZEKIEL, Vol. I. 


{ MINOR PROPHETS, Vol. V. (last.)—CORINTHIANS, Vol. IL. (last.) 


(last.) 


1849 ) NEW TRANSLATION OF THE ROMANS.—TRACTS, Vol. IL 


In the Press—Next 


1850 ISATAH, Vol. L—EZEKIEL, Vol. tf (last.) . 
}SEREMAH, Vol. L—GENESIS, Vol. LL. (last.) 


The whole or any of the above years may be had at the Original Subscription price of £1 (one pound British), 
Names of Subscrivers for the faiure years will be received as 


above; and itis requested that parties desirous of securing these valuable works will forward their Subscriptions 
without delay. 


year’s Issues. 


Mignet Rabion Shakspeare 
Moliére Racine Sophocle 
Massillon Regnault Staé! (Mme. de) 
Milton Renault Salvandy (de) 
Montaigne Reybaud Segur 
Montesquieu Rousseau Saint Ouen 
Moore (T’.) Rabelais Sonnet 

Maistre (X. de) Regnard Tardieu 
Malherbe Remusat (Mme.) Tasse (Le) 
Musset Rogron ‘Tastu (Mme.) 
Machiavel Rousseau (J. B.) Thierry 
Mennechet Raymond Thiers 
Meissaset Michelot Retz Thucydide 
Meadow Robertson Tibbins 

Nodier Rollin Valentin 
Norvins (de) Ronna Vernet (H.) 
Noe! et Chapsal Saint Hilaire Veuillot 
Nugent Saintine Voltaire 

Patria Schmid Valuyre 

Pellico Sevigné Viennet 
Perrault Souvestre Vigny 

Pitre Chevalier Swift Villemain 
Plutarque Sainte-Beuve Villeneuve 
Pascal Sand (George) Vernier 
Pétrarque Sandeau Wailly 

Platon Searron Wyss 

Poujoulot Schiller Xenophon, ete , etc. 
Payen Scribe nlitt 





HE MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York, No. 35 Wall street. Net accumulated 
Fund, November Ist, 1849, 8907,00u. 


Securely invested in Bonds and Mortg»ges on real 


And to be had of JOHN WILEY, New York, and his American Literary Agency, Paternoster 


| ewe in this City and in Brooklyn, and Stocks of the 
State and City of New York, and United States Govern- 
ment. 
This fund is rapidly increasing by a widely extended 
and prosperous business. 
| The Company declared a dividend of profits of fifty- 
two per cent. on ail existing policies on the 3ist of Janua- 
| ry, 1n4a. 
| All the profits are divided among the insured in accord- 
ance with the terms of the charter. 
The premiums are payable in cash annually, semi- 
annually, or qanrterly, interest being added on the deferred 





. Ist Issue. | payments, 

‘ 2% “ he cash principle adopted by this Company secures to 
34 | the parties for whose benefit the insurances are effected, 
4th the whole of the advantages, without subjecting them to 

“ the heavy drawbacks of accumulated premium notes, 

. Sth “ Persons may effect insurances on their own lives and 

: 6th “ the lives of odie. A married woman can insure the life 
Th “ of her husband, the benefit of which is secured by law, 
8th “ exclusively for herself and children. 

h « Clergymen, and all others dependent on salaries, are 
5 ma particularly invited to avail themselves of a means of pre- 

. t ' serving those they may leave behind them from penury 

e llth “ | and suffering. 

. 12h “ | Pamphlets explanatory of the principles of Mutual Life 

13th “ | Insurance, and illustrating its advantages, with forms of 

" Mth “ | application, may be obtained at the office of this Compa- 

ny. 35 Wall street, or of any of its agents 
Taustxes.—Jos. B. Collins, Frederick 8. Winston, 
Theodore Sedgwick, John Wadsworth, John V. L. Pruyn, 
= P John C. Cruger, David C. Colden, Joseph Blunt, William 
t “ 


Moore, David A. Comstock, Joseph Tuckerman, Eugene 
Dutilh, William J. Hyslop, C. W. Faber, Stacy B. Collins, 
Samuel M. Cornell, Frederick Whittlesey, Walter Jay. 
Alfred Edwards, Isaac G. Pearson, Zebedee Cook, Robert 
Schuyler, Moses H. Grinnell, Francis 8. Lathrop, R. H. 


{> Subseriptions are payable on the first day of January yearly, to Mr. Witey and Mr. Moore, pa A Jota P. Yelverton, Joha H. Swift, Governeur 


; ‘ > - 4 : M. Wil 
who will undertake to become responsible for the delivery of the volumes in New York or Philadel- 


phia, at the additional cost above the £1 per annum of freight, duty, and their commission, a small 
addition only, which will be made known on application to those gentlemen. 


ITHACA, 


ANDREWS, GAUNTLETT & C0., 


NEW YORK, 
Have in Press 


The «Legal and Commercial 
COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
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LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, 


FOR THE USE OF SCEOOLS AND STUDENTS 


IN DRAWING. 
By JOSEPH ROPES. 


This system differs from all others in dispensing with a 
ground plan, and presenting the student with two rules, 
Containing the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the by which any problem in Perspective may be wrought. 


United States, and of the respective State Courts of the Price 25 cents. 


United States, on 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CHECKS, AND 


For Sale by 


Defining their Requisites and Properties, and Investigating 
their Relations to, and Effects upon, Parties. 


The whole arranged in an order most convenient for 
reference, and suitable for immediate application. 


By WILLIAM LINN, Counsellor at Law. | 
d29 3t 11 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 429 3t 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, N. Y., and 


ns, Charles Fly, Alfred Pell, William Betts, 
Henry Wells, Jonathan 


iller, James Chambers, William 
G. Bunker, John C. Thacher. 


JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 


Isaac Apsatr, Secretary. 

Minturn Post, M.D., Medical Examiner, who attends 
at the office daily from i1 to 124 o'clock. 

Josera Buunt, Counsellor. 


d8 eow4t 








ENGRAVING. 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 


M. J. WHIPPLE, 


35 Cornhill, Boston. 





ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 


2 FULTON STREET, N.Y.) oom *® 


‘ 


Printers, that he still continnes to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
| years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
| to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
| patronage. . ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 


Cor. John st., New York. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARY SERIES, 


NEW ISSUE 
JUST RECEIVED PER LAST STEAMER. 





STANDARD LIBRARY SERIES. 


LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1 vol. 12mo. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY SERIES. 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Volume 2. 30 Portraits. 12mo. cloth. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY SERIES. 
JESCHYLUS, translated. 12mo. cloth. 


eee 


ALSO RECENT NEW ISSUES. 
SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. LODGE’S PORTRAITS, Voi. I. RABELAIS’ 
WORKS, 2 volumes. PLATO translated, 2 volumes. LIVY, ditto, 2 volumes. SOPHOCLES, 1 volume. 
THUCYDIDES, 2 volumes, &c., &c. 


ees >» 


A FURTHER SUPPLY OF 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS 


EXPECTED IN. A FEW DAYS. 


BANGS, PLATT & Co., 
jo tf 204 Broapway, N.Y. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &c., &e. 











THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. n3tf 


THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK. 


——ooOoeoeeeeenenms 





THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


printed in colors and [Illustrated with a number of oy gm making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
all Seasons. 


Bound in Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled. and Plain (with and with- 
out clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges. 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BooKSELLERS, 


n24 tf 5S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, PaitapELPHia. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

In 5 vols. royal 8vo. embellished with a Portrait 

of the Author. Price, in embossed cloth, $10 ; 
Library style, marbled edges, $12. 


THE WORKS 


BISHOP ENGLAND, 


Published under the Auspices and Immediate 
Superintendence of the 


Right Rev. Bishop Reynolds, 


THE PRESENT BISHOP OF CHARLESTON, 


HO has at great expense caused the Writings of his 

Iilustrions Predecessor to be collected and arranged. 

This has been done with great care and Iabor, and the en- 
tire matter is comprised in five large octavo volumes. 

The subjects of these volumes present attractions, not 
only to the Inquirer afterReligious ‘T'ruth, butte the Stautes- 
man and to the Lawyer they present much that is worthy 
of their study, as well for the subject matter, as for the 
style of the writer, and the simplicity of the language 
which he used to embody the analytical deductions made 
by his gigantic mind. His Discourses furnish Models of 
Oratory worthy of imitation by Divines, Statesmen, and 
Members of the Legal Profession. 

The Publishers feel assured, from the lively interest 
evinced by many of the most distinguished divines and 
others, who have heretofore entertained doubt in regard to 
the completion of this undertaking, that the announcement 





of publication will be received with great pleasure ; and 
| they indulge the hope that all will assist in disseminating 
ithe W ritings of one of the Fathers of the Ainerican 
| Church ; andin relieving from an embirrassing respon- 
sibility the Right Reverend Prelate through w hose labors 
ang Agency these works are now prese nted to the public, 

> Orders from Booksellers, Colleges, Libra- 
ries, and the public generally, are respectfully soli- 
| cited. 


| For Sale by Booksellers generally in the principal 


Cities. 
J. MURPHY & Co., Publishers, 
178 Market street, Baltimore. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
| In one volume of more than 300 pages, cap ioe. 
cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


| 
Christianity and the Church. 
BY THE 

REV. CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D., - 
| Author of “ Alethia,” “St. Ignatius and his First 
Companions,” “ Zenosius,’ “Father Roland,” 


| etc., ete. 


The object of this work is to trace Christianity and the 
Church—one and the same—from the beginning of the 
world; to give a brief outlive of the history of religion, as 
it emanated from the bosom of God, was communicated to 

| our first parents, and spread with the human race, gradu- 
| ally developing and becoming more bright until the * rising 
| of the Orient from on high,” imparted to it full extension 
and splendor. In confirmation of its teachings and pre- 
| cepts, the author has brought together the testimonials of 
many of the most distinguished and learned writers, as 
well infidel as Christian; such as Voltaire, Roussesu, 
| Lamartine, Villemoine, Pierre Leroux, &c.,&c., &c The 
design of this work is a truly luminous one; andis caleu- 
Jated to fill up a void in our English Catholic literature. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume cap 8vo. cloth gilt, 624 cts. 
THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF 


1 ‘ 
St. Ignatius. 

Translated from the Authorized Latin, with Ex- 
tracts from the Literal Version and Notes of the 
Rev. Farner Roruaan, Father General of the 
Company of Jesus. 

By CHARLES SEAGAR, M.A. 
To which is Prefixed a PREFACE, by the Right Rev. 
Nicuotas WiseMan, D.Ny 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume 12mo. cloth gilt, 75 cts. 


Liguori's Preparation for Death ; 


Or Considerations on the Eternal Maxims. 
Useful for all as a Book of Meditations, etc. 
By St. ALPHONSUS M. LIGUORI, 
Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths, and Founder of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 


Translated from the Italian, by a Catholic Clergyman. 
JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
nl7 tf 178 Market street, Baltimore 
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HARPER @ BROTHERS 
Have lately Published 


HOME INFLUENCE: 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
By GRACE AGUILAR. 
A REVISED EDITION, WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


12mo. muslin, $1 00 ; paper, 75 cts. 


; me A beautiful story, presenting a lovely, quiet picture of home feelings and manners, toned down to a deep, tender sweetness, peculiarly fitted to the fireside of the domestic 
clrele. * 7: 7 


Yo sentiments! sicknesses (the delight of brend- and-butterish school girls) disfigure Resouares ; but a natural purity, scenes of everyday life, and 
feelings of everyday paople, are profusely scattered over these white pages, which renders the work most agreeable and interesting,”"—Albany Atlas. 


PALEY’S PHILOSOPHY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
With Questions for the Examination of Students. 12mo. muslin, price 60 cents. 


) : 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDITED BY HIS SON, 
Tue Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT SUOUTHEY, M.A., Curate of Plumbiand, Cumberland. 


Part I. 8vo. price 25 cents. To be completed in Six Parts. 





“To the lovers of refined and elegnnt literature, this announcement will impart anticipations of gratification, such as few biographies are capable of affording.” — 
Journal of Commerce 
. > * 


. * We do not think the language contains a more delight(ul piece of autobiography, rich as are its treasures in that style of composition, than these passages of the 
early life of Southey. [1 is fall of the vividest traits of truth and character expressed with manly unaffectedness. * * * We are reminded of the best passages of David 
Copperfield ; and Southey*s Aunt Tyler is the very companion picture of Dickens's Aunt Betsy Trotwood.”— Ezamiaer. 


IV. 
INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. 
By THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. 
Forming Vols. VII. and VIII. of Chalmers’s Posthumous Works. 
12mo. muslin, $2 00; sheep, $2 50. 


“It is a noble tribute to the cause of theological science, and wil! stand as long as the world, the monument of a splendid genius baptized with the fervor of an elevated 
piety."—4lbany Argus. 


THE WHALE AND HIS CAPTORS: 


OR, THE WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES, AND THE WHALE’S BIOGRAPHY, AS GATHERED ON THE 
HOMEWARD CRUISE OF THE *“ COMMODORE PREBLE.” 


By Rev. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


16mo. muslin. Price 60 cents. 


“ There is very much valuable information contained in a smal! compass, in fact a complete history of that department of the Whale Fishery. Interspersed are glowing 


and graphic pictures of the ocean—its dungers—its storms—its calms—and the peculiar habits of those that roam its depths. It isa very readable and pleasant, as well as 
prefitable volume.""—Albany Atlas 


Vi. 
HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


With Criticisms on the Particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent Writers. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo., price, muslin, $6 00; sheep, $6 75; half calf, $7 50. 


“Tt is a conjgibution to the literature of the world of the highest value. It compretrends all the information that exists in the numerous treatises that have heretofore been 
published, lucid?¥ arranged, and in its various parts presented with adetail proportioned to_their comparative importance. The style is dignified and flowing, enriched with 
varied learning and fashioned with faultless taste. The work will be classed with Prescott’s great Hi-tories, and is a production of which Americans may justly be proud. It is 
brought out in the best style, and in general appearance it is equal to the costliest productions of the English press.""—Journal of Commerce. 

* Regarded in a purely literary point of view, it will favorably compare with our standard works, and cannot but command an extensive patronage. It supplies a long exist- 


ing desideratum in our series of literary histories.”"— Truth Teller. 


** It will be seen from our slight notice, that this work is one of the few which not only confer the highest credit on American literature, but which will be deemed a 
rare contribution to good letters, wherever the English language is read. In this respect not more than two or three native productions can be compared with it.”— 


VIL. 
ROLANS C &S°H BLS AR OF ER 


By CHARLES LEVER, Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” “St. Patrick’s Eve,” &c. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZzZ. 
8vo. paper, 75 cents ; muslin, $1 00. j5 


fe 





